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The Meaning of the Movement 


BY MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE 





President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


F the three requirements given by state leaders for success in the work of the 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers in its local administration—wise 

leadership, an understanding of the real meaning of the movement, and good 
and constructive programs—the first was briefly discussed in the October issue. 

Let us consider now the true inwardness of the parent-teacher idea as expressed 
in its organization. Sometimes negatives are more positive than actual assertions, and 
a few of them come readily to mind in this connection. 

It is not a ““Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Education.” 

It is not a crusade to reform the schools. 

It is not a lyceum course offering a series of varied entertainments to the com- 
munity. 

It is not a Federation of Clubs, each developing its peculiar interest according to 
its fancy, and uniting forces for certain great objectives. 

If all these misconceptions of its nature—and they are met with daily—can be 
swept away, we shall have a clear view of the real facts about one of the unique devel- 
opments of modern times. 


It is a great School for Parents—and for Teachers, with one major object, to 
Know the Child. 

It is a social experiment in co-operative education, carried on according to a single 
standard in home, school and community. 

It is a demonstration that not only government but reform, mental, moral and 
physical, must be conducted “by the people for the people,” and that prevention by the 
parents will in time do away with the necessity for cure or correction by the state. 

It is the proof that the vast, unexploited reserves of parent power, fully under- 
stood, intelligently directed, applied through the simple machinery of local interest 
rather than by the more complicated systems of public welfare agencies, will accom- 
plish from within that which no external application of civic betterment has been able 
thus far to achieve. 

It is an agency through whose means local conditions may be investigated and im- 
proved, the value of education and its tools and its skilled administrators may be made 
clear to the public, and the findings of experts in hygiene and child development may 
be brought within reach of the people who most need the scientific knowledge in their 
profession of parenthood. 

It is a great democracy in which all points of difference, social, racial, religious, 


economic, are lost to sight in the united effort to reach a common goal—the welfare of 
all the children of every state in the Union. 






th am. «< AED C 


Copyright, American Child Health Association. 
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Dreams, books, are each a world; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 

Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 


—W oRDSWORTH. 
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*“The Problems of Childhood’’ 


BY ANGELO PATRI 


A Message from “The Schoolmaster in a Great City” 


When the Editor asked Mr. Patri for a few words to open the study course to be based upon 
his newest, and to us most helpful, book, came this splendid message intended for every mem- 
ber of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, with a little note in which our good 


friend says: “Here is the introduction you asked for. 


I hope it is what you need. I am so happy 


to think that the book is actually going to serve the mothers that I want to go out and give 


three cheers in the public square!”’ 
master,’ when you read what he has to say. 


And you will want to give three cheers for “The School- 





HIS is a day of 
enlightment. Ed- 
ucation is the 
right and the privilege 
ot all of us. Women 
the educational 
advantages of the men 
to an extent unheard of 


share 





If I were the moving spirit of 
parent-teacher associations, I 
would form a class in each town 
to make this book the basis of a 
season’s study and discussion. 

—William McAndrew, 
Supt. of Schools, 


the conduct and the. 
emotional reactions that 
resulted in that conduct 
of children that might 
well be their own. 
There is no story in 
their set that is not 


Chicago, IIl. 2 
— basically true, psycho- 








in the years happily 
yone by. They are prepared for economic 
independence. ‘They are trained for every 
profession and for every vocation known to 
civilized man save one only. ‘They are not 
trained, they are not educated, for mother- 
hood. ‘Their greatest interest, their great- 
est need, is passed by lightly. “Girls 
know by instinct how to mother their chil- 
dren when they arrive at that stage of their 
No need to teach them that. In- 
stinct is all powerful. ‘The mother heart 
knows without instruction.” 

The mother’s heart without the mother’s 
head is a most disastrous power in the rear- 
ing of a family. Hearts, or the human 
emotions aroused by dependent childhood, 
are too unstable a force to build child 
haracter upon. ‘They rise. and fall, grow 
hot and cold, overflow and strangle the 
mind of the mother who is ruled by them 
alone. There must be understanding as 
well as emotion in the power that directs 
childhood’s growth, in the force that is 
molding a nation’s future. 

It was with that end in view that Dr. 
Carpenter and I set to work on this book. 
We selected the stories of children that we 
believed would come familiarly to the mind 
ot mothers throughout the country. We 
tried to put before them in everyday setting 


lives. 


logically right. 

Then we put beside that story a bit of 
the educational philosophy of some great 
teacher. We did that to point to the prin- 
ciple underlying the story and to lead the 
thoughtful mother or father to go to that 
teacher’s book and read there the whole 
of his notion regarding the upbringing of 
children. After all, the expert has his 
contribution to make to the common fund 
of knowledge. One must have the rich- 
est and fullest background for this task of 
understanding children. 

Following the bit of educational 
philosophy is a series of questions. Noth- 
ing so stirs the mind as a good question. 
We think we know something thoroughly 
until someone asks us a question about it, 
and we find ourselves floundering help- 
lessly in a search for the definite informa- 
tion that alone allows us to answer a ques- 
tion. We do not truly know a fact, or a 
theory, until we can state it in clear lan- 
guage to someone else. 

We hoped when we sent out this book 
that it would help mothers with the every- 
day training of their children. When a 
child suddenly begins wailing by the hour, 
whining for this and for that, fretting 
about what he cannot say, refusing the 
pleasures that, until now, were his de- 
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light, what is to be done? 


Why does he 
do so? 


How long will this last? Whose 
fault is it? Is it a phase of growth, or is it 
a bad habit? 


A child talks well for a month or two, 


saving the few words he knows with 
clearness and intelligence, and then he 
begins to stammer. Is it a case for the 


speech specialist or is it a phase of the 
language growth to be carefully treated 
that the speech of the child may develop 
pertectly ? 


The completely honest and candid child, 


overnight, turns into a_ silent, discreet 
stranger, hiding behind a screen of evasion 


and untruth. 
Berate him? 


Why? What is one to do? 
Punish him? Or treat him 
as a floundering adolescent in need of un- 
derstanding control and guidance ? 

Only conscientious study of the particu- 
lar child in question is going to help the be- 
wildered parent when such phases of child 
growth are presented in his own child. All 
the accepted standards and theories that 
worked so well with the older one, with the 
neighbor's child, with the 
fall down 
when applied to this special case. 
experiments with humanity, 
duplicates her experiment. Each 
varies sufficiently to make him a 
ality. ‘he aim of child training, the rea- 
son tor our of child growth, 
lies in our hope of preserving this person- 
ality, this contribution that each child can 
and should make to the fund of 
progress. ‘To that end mothers and fathers 
and all teachers study the principles that 
underlie child growth and do their best to 
tollow them. 


lovely young- 


ster’s second cousin, miserably 

Nature 
and she never 
child 
person- 


eager study 


common 


What are these principles? 
we know 


few 
have stood the test 
and the last, is the 
that you love little chil- 
Not with the love that is blind emo- 
tion, but with the love 
knowledge. 
brings. 


Some 
because they 
of the years. ‘The first, 
fundamental one: 
dren. 
that grows out of 
The wisdom that perfect love 
It will sustain you when you have 
to steadfastly refuse a child’s pleading for 
something which will do him hurt. It will 
sustain you when you hold fast to his rou- 
tine and his dietary when you are so weary 
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of prunes and spinach that you feel you 
must curl up and shiver when you see them 
on the table. 

It is the love that casts out fear—the 
fear of the child lest he hate you for dis- 
ciplining him; the fear of the neighbors 
lest they shrug cold shoulders at your 
method of dressing and educating him; the 
fear of the future lest he fail and you be 
disgraced in the eyes of men and blamed by 
the child of your bosom. 

It is the love that impels you to take the 
time from your cares and duties to study 
with the other mothers the words of the 


teachers. Out of your study must come 
knowledge and w isdom, and from your 
spirit will grow the soul of the child 


whom you serve. He will be good because 
He will be a real person 
carrying real responsibilities some day be- 
cause you 


you are good. 


carried yours well in your own 
day. 

And one last word. 
blithely. When they 
failings of the race, 


‘Take the children 
show the 
correct the failing and 
hold fast to your faith in the child. 
rate him and his faults. Laugh often. 
Teach yourself that this task of yours, while 
tremendously important, has its light side 
and take your work blithely. 

You are not the only one who will in- 
life. Be content to do your 
share well and leave room for the others. 


common 


Sepa- 


fluence his 


The school will help. The church will 
help. The neighborhood will help. More 
than all the others, children will help. 


Make use of the great educational force ot 
childhood. 

And remember 
another day. 


that there is always 
This day that is closing may 
have been the worst he has ever turned in. 
Give him a warm bath, hear him say his 
prayers, remind him of the bright new 
shining day that will be his in the morn- 
ing, and be content to begin that day just as 
the Creator gave it to you, without a taint 
of yesterday. 

Childhood, 


morrow. 


lives in the to- 
If you and the rest of us 
there as well, what a hopeful, 
courageous race we soon shall be! 


— 


you know, 
live 


buoyant, 
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Say “Thank You!” 


BY MARY S. HAVILAND 


Research Secretary of the National Child Welfare Association 


iY “Thank you’ to mother for handing 
you your ball, baby dear.” 

“Don't forget to thank Mrs. Smith 
betore you leave the party, and be sure to 
tell her that you had a good time, Johnnie.” 

“I hope you aren’t like some rude girls, 
Betty, who accept a man’s seat in the car 
without thanking him or even looking at 
him.” 

The road of life is full of ““Thank-You- 
Ma’ams,” and mothers train. their 
children to skip nimbly over them without 
a jolt. But sometimes the skipping is almost 
nimble. 


wise 


100 


game. Here and there a grateful heart re- 
members the significance of the day, but for 
us as a nation, Thanksgiving Day is dead. 

1 am not of those who sigh for “the good 
old days” —they were rather bad old days 
in many respects, and, good or bad, they 
are gone beyond any chance of recall. But 
certain virtues of those days I think we 
should do well to recapture, both for our- 
selves and for our children, and one of the 
chief of these is gratitude. 

Not long ago, a child of my acquaintance 
(she can do differential calculus and_ is 
nineteen, but is 





Sometimes —es- 


pecially just 


now, at the 
Thanksgiving 
season—one 
wonders how 
real 
thankfulness lies 
behind all this 
vlib) giving of 
thanks. 
() ft 


Thanksgiving 


much 


Cceusse 


Day, in its true 
essence as a day 
ot gratitude to 
the Heavenly 
Father, is no 
more. Our tfore- 
tathers ate their 
plentiful wild 





emotionally an 
infant) re- 
marked, in de- 
fense of a class- 
mate, ‘‘Well, 
why should she 
give up her own 
pleasure just to 
make her parents 
happier? She 
didn’t ask to be 
born. She 
doesn’t owe 
them anything!” 

A recent 
writer on the 
science and art 
of parenthood 
blandly remarks 
that we should 


not speak of 





turkey, praised 
the Lord and 
went to church. 
We eat 
turkey at so 
much (so 
much!) 


our 


very 


per 
pound, praise the 
cook, and go to 
the 





tootball 





children’s duty 
to their parents, 
since the only 
duty in question 
is that of parents 
to their children. 

Meanwhile 
“The Gentle- 
man with a 


Duster,” Mr. 
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Strachey, and other 
devastating biographers, 


entertaining, but 
are assuring us 
that all the great men, past and present, 
to whom, in we had been 
looking up and mentally saying ‘Thank 
you,” are very poor figures, alien 1—quite 
unworthy of our veneration or 
And the newer school of historians 
blithely in the chorus of criticism: 
Concord farmers “‘sniped” at the British in 
a most unsportsmanlike way; George 
Washington kept slaves, swore hard oaths 
and was at heart an aristocrat; Benjamin 
Franklin’s private life will not bear too 
close scrutiny; the Constitution is a most 
imperfect document; the World War was 


our innocence, 


gratitude. 
join 


‘The 


a colossal failure, 


and altogether the past 
is a sorry mess and our ancestors, instead 
of deserving our thanks, merit our con- 


tempt. 

Is it any wonder that our young people 
have scant admiration for the heroes of the 
past, scant gratitude for their heritage ? Is 
it surprising that their self-confidence is 
more noticeable than their and 
that they are more bent upon demanding 
their rights than upon acknowledging their 
indebtedness? ‘They are, 


reverence, 


above all things, 


honest and fearless. They feel no grati- 
tude. They show none. Why should 
they They will not assume a virtue that 


They are like the 
small boy who, being asked why he was not 
polite and nice like his little schoolmate, 
Freddy, replied, “Aw, ma’am, 
—dat’s jus’ manners!” 
Gratitude, like affection, cannot be forced. 
Yet it may be cultivated, and we do our 
children a grave wrong in not cultivating 
it, for nothing makes life more unhappy or 
more fruitless than the habit of taking every 
good thing as merely our just due and omit- 
ting the “thank-you” 


they = not possess. 


he ain’t nice 


spirit from our lives. 

But how can we get the genuine “thank- 
you” spirit into our “boys al girls? How 
can we help them to become a wee bit less 
exacting, less critical, less self-complacent, 
a trifle more contented, appreciative and 
unselfish ? 

For one thing, we shall do well to 
toughen them a bit. Let them supplement 
their extraordinary independence of speech 
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by a little real independence—a little genu- 
ine standing on their own feet and waiting 
on themselves. I know an idolized only 
son who is eighteen. When son has to 
catch an early train and mother is away 
from home, dad, who is almost sixty, gets 
up in the chilly dawn to make son’s coffee 
and heat his rolls. I know a sixte en-year- 
old girl who has never in her lite darned 
her own stockings or made her own bed. 
I know a mother who says of her fourteen- 
vear-old daughter, “Let Eunice help me in 
the kitchen? No, indeed! I want her to 
be out in the fresh air having a good time. 
She’ll never be young but once.” 

Now who can blame these young people 
tor taking their parents’ sacrifice as a mat- 
ter of course—something to be acknowl- 
edged, perhaps, with a perfunctory mutter 
of thanks, but nothing for which any grati- 
tude should be expected. I, for one, be not 
blame them in the least. If I had never 
made coffee at five o’clock in a cold kitchen, 
never darned a pair of hose, never done any 
household task, I should have no idea ot 
the amount of labor and discomfort in- 
volved, and consequently, no gauge by 
which to measure the debt I ow ol to those 
who shouldered these burdens. Let the 
boys and girls learn the value of the work 
that is done for them by doing more work 
for themselves. 

This appreciative spirit should not be 
limited to the home circle. I know a 
woman who always pointed out to her 
three-year-old boy his debt to the “white 
wings” who kept their street crossing clean. 
“See how nice and clean the kind man has 
made the street, so that brother’s new shoes 
won't get dirty,” she would say. And the 
baby would raise smiling eves to the Italian 
sweeper and say a very real “Thank you.” 

And why should not our children be 
taken to visit all the departments of their 
city governments? If they actually saw 
the tremendous work done by the fire de- 
partment, street-cleaning force, _ police, 
public library, and other public servants, 
they might be better and more appreciative 
citizens. 

As for their debt to the past, I would not 
urge any slurring of the truth in a falsely 
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patriotic attempt to make history glorious. 
Let the children see the “seamy side” of 
their country’s career, but do not so em- 
phasize the seams that they shall lose sight 
of the garment itself, noble and beautiful. 
Admit freely that Washington and Lincoln 
were human, with human weaknesses, but 
show, also, that they were truly great and 
did a truly great service to their country 
and to all mankind, including each one of us 
today. 

If instead of being constantly waited on 
and catered to in the home, our children are 
trained to do their share of suitable work, 
if they are familiarized with the enormous 
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services which our government renders to 
all of us, if they study history as a record 
of service—even though imperfect or mis- 
taken at times—performed for them by the 
great and good men of all ages and coun- 
tries—-then, I predict, they will not be lack- 
ing in either a proper humility or a real 
gratitude. 

And if they are grateful to parents, coun- 
try and the great men of the world, I ven- 
ture to believe that they will also be grate- 
ful to God. Then will Thanksgiving come 
into its own again. Then will it be not 
merely an empty gesture, but—as it was to 
our forefathers, a real giving of real thanks! 


The Book Page 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


HAT about the new books for chil- 

dren? ‘The task of looking them 

over is fascinating, but there is 
continually running in my mind the ques- 
tion, “How many 


nam’s Sons). Deris, who is the thirteen- 
year-old son of the superintendent of the 
Mesa Verde National Park, lives in the 
park the year round. He writes in engag- 


ing boy fashion 





of these are the chil- 
dren going to like 
well enough to read 
a second time?” For 
that is the first test 
of a good book for 
children; the mini- 
mum test, for a really 





gvood book will be 
re-read again and 
again. A few of 


the new books will 
surely pass the test; 
others are doubtful ; 
others—well, I find 
little in them to feed 
the imagination. 
One book that is 
pretty sure to pass 
muster for children 
“of middle age” is 
Dericin Mesa 
Verde, by Deric 
Nausbaum (New 
York: G. P. Put- 





“Let's Read Tc 


about his daily life, 
about the excava- 
tions and discoveries 
among the cliff 
dwellings, and facts 
and traditions con- 
cerning the Indians. 
* . * 

Pedro of the Black 
Death, by C. M. 
Bennett ( New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 
$2.00), comes highly 
tecommended as the 
prize-winning boys’ 
book chosen from 
among hundreds of 
manuscripts submit- 
ted over a period of 
two years. William 
Lyon Phelps says he 
“wallowed in the 
story with delight.” 
It certainly contains 
all the possible ele- 
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ments of a pirate story, battles at sea, buried 
treasure, cannibals, thrilling escapes, gore 
unlimited. Yo my feminine mind it seems 
a bit crowded, but probably youngsters who 
like pirate stories like them hearty. 
* _ 7 

There is adventure, too, in Daniel Du 
Luth, by Everett McNeil (Dutton, $2.00). 
It deals with the French explorer, Du Luth, 
and his journey through the Great Lakes. 
It has a boy hero who follows Du Luth in 
order to find his little sister who was cap- 
tured by Indians. ‘The material is inter- 
esting and based on history, and the action 


is rapid. In every way except in point and 
finish of style it comes up to a high stand- 
ard. * + * 

An adventure story for girls is Gay's 
Year on Sunset Island, by Marguerite 
Aspinwall (Putnam’s, $1.75). It is writ- 


ten as if a fifteen-year-old girl were telling 
her own delightful experiences on an island 
near Martinique. ‘There she found in a 
planter’s mansion a faded map showing 
where Sir Henry Morgan buried part of 
his treasure. It is a natural, lively, un- 
derstanding story. 
* * * 

For children a little younger there is a 
new ‘““Twins” book, The American Twins 
of the Revolution, by Lucy Fitch Perkins 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., $1.75). 
There is no need to do anything more than 
to mention the fact that there is a fresh 
addition to this deservedly popular series. 


* * * 


Something new in fairy books is hard to 
find; perhaps needless. The Foundling 
Prince, translated and adapted from the 
Roumanian of Petre Ispirescu by Julia 
Collier Harris and Rea Ipcar (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.00), is not 
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derful deeds and marries the king’s young- 
est daughter. Just as in the Irish tales, he 
finds help by looking in his horse’s ear and 
always wins by force and craft. Fairy tales 
are too crafty to suit our modern moral 
sense, but it is not morals, but magic, that 
is demanded in fairy tales. If they exert 
a spell over our imagination, it is a good 
fairy story. ‘These do. 

* * * 

The illusion is not quite so complete in 
The Japanese’s Fairy Book, rendered into 
English by Yei Theodora Ozaki (Dutton, 
$2.50), yet it is a notable collection and 
one worth adding to a library. Perhaps it 
should be said that they are folk tales 

rather than fairy tales. Since they are long 
and filled with Japanese names they are not 
easy reading for children, but are ‘suited to 
the children’s hour when mother reads 
aloud. I am quite sure that the charm of, 
the stories will be best brought out by the 
living voice. The unique illustrations are 
by Kakuzo Fujiyama, a Japanese artist. 

7 * . 

Seumaus MacManus has retold some more 
folk-tales of his own country in The Done- 
gal Wonder Book (New York: Frederick 
Stokes Co. $2.00). Here is literature. 
There is both grandeur and wit, and genu- 
ine beauty in the telling. But mother’s 
voice will help here, too. It surely would 
be a pity to lose the cadence of the Irish 
phrases which can better be caught by the 
ear than by the eye. This is the kind of 
book that children should be encouraged to 
like, for it embodies a style adequate to the 
theme. * +. + 


Last of all, for children too young to 
read but old enough to want a story after 
they are tucked in for the night, there is 
Captain 


Sand Man, by Miriam Clark 
Peters (Dutton, $2.00). 





new in fact, having been 
written fifty years ago, 
but in a sense it is new 
to English-speaking chil- 
dren. Yet the stories are 
close kin to fairy stories 
the world over, with 
their inevitable Prince 
Charming who does won- 











It contains a dozen little 
poems and three times as 
many stories that can be 
told in a few minutes. 
They are cheerful but 
not hilarious, and not 
silly, thus escaping the 
most frequent faults of 
bedtime stories. 
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CHILDREN’S READING AND 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 


BY MARY WILKINSON 





LEASE may | have 
a card? I’d like 
to start the li- 
brary.” “This guy 
wants to join the li- 
brary; can he have a this 
card?” Remarks such 
as these have become 





Miss Wilkinson is the Super- 
visor of work with Children in 
the Hackley Public Library in | any one of a group of 
Muskegon, Michigan. She knows | . 
what children really like and | 
understanding 
“first aid to parents.” 


sonally, if possible, 
rather than as some- 
thing characteristic of 


ten-year olds, or of all 
the members of the fifth 
grade. Any other point 
of view is as unjust and 


article is 








so familiar to library 
workers, whether in the big city library or 
on the country bookwagon, that they reach 
the ear posse essing no other significance than 
may be met by automatically producing the 
desired card. A moment’s thought, how- 
ever, reveals the fact that such an announce- 
ment is the result of a lively interest kindled 
in one child by the enthusiasm of another. 
How much of that enthusiasm is due to the 
pleasurable excitement roused by the little 
drama of “changing books,” and how much 
to a real love of reading is still to be 
learned, but whichever reason is the true 
one, this fact remains indisputable, that in 
the minds of the children, the library and 
its contents are associated with pleasure 
the only right attitude toward reading, be 
it information or oblivion that is desired. 





The library’s response to the trust im- 
posed upon it of satisfying this eagerness, 
which is but another form of the curiosity 
urging and expanding the minds of the chil- 
dren, is expressed in books. Picture books, 
fairy tales and legends, nature and science, 
“handy” books, tales of the heroes of other 
lands as well as of our own, adventures, 
real or imagined—these subjects and many 
others are represented by the books awaiting 
the children—and in such shape as to appeal 
to the reader whether boy or girl, or of any 
age from six to sixteen. Variety of inter- 
ests and of reading ability among children, 
almost as great as is their number, must be 
recognized and provided for. Each indivi- 
dual has his own special likes and his own 
questions which should be considered per- 


absurd as it would be to 
choose books for adults because they are 
thirty-five, fifty-five or sixty-five years of 
age. For this reason, books for the chil- 
dren’s library are bought, not in job lots, 
but singly, each on its own merits and as 
for a particular child. It is not uncommon 
for a librarian to say of a new book, “Here 
is something that John would like. Be sure 
to tell him about it”; or, “We must find 
more books about butterflies; that little 
Josephine has read all that we have now.” 
It might be suggested that the parents of 
Josephine should more properly buy books 
for her, but oftentimes they can not for 
any one of several reasons: no acquaintance 
with books on this subject, no book shop 
from which to buy, no money to spend for 
books, or saddest of all, ignorance of Jose- 
phine’s hobby. Because children are con- 
stantly coming and going in the public 
library it will not be long before other 
lovers of butterflies appear, to benefit in 
their turn by the book procured to satisfy 
Josephine. 

Side by side with the desire to anticipate, 
to satisfy, and when necessary, to rouse, the 
hydra- headed monster—curiosity—there ex- 
ists an equally strong purpose to put before 
the children only those books which, true to 
fact or fancy, show understanding of child 
nature and possess both literary merit and 
ethical soundness. No grown-up interested 


in children would intentionally give them 
unwholesome reading, but too often the 
books purchased hastily or thoughtlessly for 
Christmas and birthday gifts can be charac- 
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terized in no other fashion. Instead of 
stimulating the thinking power, they dull 
it; instead of uprightness and unselfishness, 
they encourage laziness and self-indulgence, 
so that the cost of the book which seemed 
at first a few cents only, is magnified many 
times by the ultimate effect on the mind 
and the conduct. A book may be cynical 
and sophisticated in tone, or it may be 
kindly; it may patronize and moralize, or 
it may respect the child’s mind and show an 
understanding of his conception of the 
world. With many more books of the 
latter sort than there is time to read them 
all, it is sheer waste of time and of brain 
force to spend even a moment 6n third and 
fourth-rate stuff. Hence, in order that no 
child may be cheated of his goodly heritage 
of books, cheap modern imitations of 
Mother Goose are supplied not at all 
in the children’s public library, but an 
abundance of Mother Goose herself in 
a variety of editions; weakly sentimental 
and fantastic stories, miscalled fairy tales 
can not crowd from the shelves “Alice in 
Wonderland,” “The Princess and the Gob- 
lin,” and the old folk tales; trite, common- 
place rover boys, motor girls or aeroplane 
kids can not compete for place with 
“Treasure Island,” “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm” and “Men of Iron.” 

When a book avowedly written for chil- 
dren possesses so little interest of action, 
plot or character that an adult cannot read 
it without complete and utter disgust, it is 
not fair to think it good enough for a child 
and in so doing to insult or deny his intel- 
ligence. ‘The children’s library—public or 
private—must reject the unfit and the 
obvious, using instead the honest book, even 
though like “Robinson Crusoe,” it was not 
written for children. Honest books have 
ever been recognized and loved by children 
—no matter for whom their authors 
intended them—perhaps, as Lamb said, be- 
cause of “that beautiful interest in wild 
tales which made the child a man, while 
all the time he suspected himself to be no 
bigger than a child.” It is equally true, 
that children of unspoiled taste turn away 
from the insincere book written to their 
supposed order. In “Mary’s Meadow,” 
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Mrs. Ewing, through the mouths of a very 
lifelike boy and girl, expressed most feel- 
ingly the same truth: 

“Look here, I’m not going to read any 
books now but grown-up ones, unless it is 
an Adventure Book. I’m sick of books for 
young people, there’s so much STUFF in 
them.’ 

“We call it STUFF when there seems 
to be going to be a story and it comes to 
nothing but talk; and we call it STUFF 
when there is a very interesting picture, and 
you read to see what it is about, and the read- 
ing does not tell you, or tells you wrong.” 

In fact, ‘‘the real secret of a child’s book 
consists not in its being less dry and less 
difficult, but in its being more rich in inter- 
est, more true to nature, more exquisite in 
art, more abundant in every quality that 
replies to childhood’s keener and fresher 
perceptions. Such being the case, the best 
juvenile reading will be found in libraries 
belonging to their elders, while the best 
juvenile writing will not fail to delight 
those who are no longer children.” 

Part of the delight children find in read- 
ing lies in their power of absorption, which 
transforms them from mere readers of a 
story into its chief actors. ‘This ever-re- 
curring miracle tests the quality of the book 
in so far as it carries the reader into shin- 
ing realms of gold, or into kingdoms made 
glittery by some baser metal. No one real- 
izing this, as well as the infinite possibilities 
for beauty, mirth and experience of a sort 
which books hold for children, can doubt 
the genuineness of the hunger which leads 
boy and girl to “join” the public library, 
nor wish to see it satisfied with less than 
the finest and truest of books. 


SUGGESTED READING 

Hunt, C. W.—What shall we read to the 
children? Houghton. 

Moore, A. C.—The three owls, a book 
about children’s books. Macmillan. 

Oxcott, F. J.—The children’s reading. 
Houghton. 

TerMaAn, L. M.—The children’s reading, 
a guide for parents and teachers. Apple- 
ton. 

Next month: “Books for the Pre-School 

Age,”* by Louise Singley. 
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‘‘For Value Received’”— in Ninety Days 


BY LENNA L. MEANES 


Medical Director Women’s Foundation for Health 


“It is always possible to add health to one’s life—there are always latent 
stores at hand for progressive health-building.” 


(From the Hand Book on Positive Health.) 


HE laws of health are the laws of 
sane, happy days. ‘They are the 
laws that lie back of smooth run- 
ning, wholesome homes. ‘They are the laws 
that lie back of a wise, thinking citizenship. 

And yet, no matter how much you or I 
may wriggle to get out from under the in- 
dictment, the truth remains that we who are 
free from disease are too often guilty of 
breaking these laws of health. If we have 
joined the “Wise Hirams” of the October 
story we know by now what is meant by a 
health examination; we have had one, if 
such a thing is possible; if not, we have 
studied a health examination blank. What 
have we found? ‘The chances are better 
than even that our health examination cards 
are liberally strewn with liability checks— 
and that those checks, we recognize now, 
are largely due to our own disobedience to 
health laws. 

If you are able to be “up and around,” 
those checks can and should be removed. 
The remainder of this series of articles will 
aim to place before you some of the general 
rules for clearing up those checks. Please 
take note of the fact that we say “general 
rules.” Each health case is individual and 
needs certain definite prescriptions, just as 
much as each case of fever needs definite 
prescriptions. We can go quite a distance, 
however, if we know the general rules, and 
we can go still further if we follow what 
we know is safe for us to follow. 

Shall we then proceed to consider, to- 
gether, through the next few months, the 
outstanding fundamentals for health build- 
ing—the fundamentals necessary for clear- 
ing up those checks on our cards? These 
fundamentals will be, roughly speaking— 
exercise, correct posture, and good feet, 
nutrition, recreation, adjustment to home, 
work, and social conditions. These are all 


so necessary to balance a day of right liv- 
ing that one hardly knows where to begin. 
Since we must start with one of them, how- 
ever, we are going to begin with exercise. 

This is certainly a good active subject 
with which to start, also one of universal 
interest, since everybody should exercise. 
It is also worthy of our careful study, 
since nobody should exercise strenuously 
without having seme kind of an examination 
—medical, at least, but preferably a full 
health examination. 

Let us remember that we are now talking 
about exercises for health; we are not talk- 
ing about the exercise for stretching our 
cramped bodies, for relaxing our taut 
nerves. We are talking now about the 
sort of exercise necessary to build up all 
health, necessary not only to keep our mus- 
cles up to par, but necessary also to assist 
the vital organs in functioning as they are 
meant to function, freely and easily, and at 
the same time influencing our mental atti- 
tude through helping us to “let go” of the 
affairs that absorb us so deeply—sometimes 
too deeply to permit of good judgment in 
handling them. 

Surely every man and woman needs such 
exercise. Just so surely no man or woman 
will get it in an adequate way in the ordi- 
nary work of the day. We are saying that 
early to off-set the exclamation, 

“Oh, I get enough exercise. 
my feet all day.” 

You get certain muscles exercised—yes. 
So does the man or woman who sits at 
work. But the thin individual on his feet 
all day needs an entirely different set of 
exercises to keep him fit than the stout in- 
dividual on his feet all day; the thin in- 
dividual sitting bending over his desk or 
bench needs one set of exercises to keep him 
at his best ; the stout individual needs a very 


I am on 
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different set. In other words, exercises for 
health are individual exercises, and indi- 
vidual exercises bring into play the muscles 
not used to any extent in the daily work. 
Nobody escapes. 

Nobody should want to escape. Why 
have unused or undev eloped muscles? W hy 
have any part of the body unz able to a 
to demand when called upon? And yet 

“T played my first game of tennis yester- 
day, and I can hardly get around today—I 
am so stiff!” 

Or, 

“TI scrubbed the kitchen floor this morn- 
ing and I am sore all over.” 

Or, 

“T raked the leaves in the back yard Mon- 
day, and I haven’t got over groaning yet!” 

Now just why? Not one of us would 
part with one of those unused muscles 
without a miserable outcry; they 
cious to us because they 


are pre- 
help to make up 
this body of ours, which is the outward and 
visible sign of our being. Why, then, let 
them grow flabby through misuse? Why 
keep them from assisting in the joint effort 
necessary to a smooth running of our whole 
bodily machine ! Why not be supple at 
forty, at sixty? W hy groan and creak 
when we move? Why suffer from fatigue, 
from stiff joints, from constipation, 
poor posture, which brings in its train all 
sorts of evils? For individual exercises 
not only build up our muscle tone but are 
vital to our general well being. 


from 


To the person who claims his days are 
too busy for exercise, may we say there are 
minimum requirements which he may want 
to meet in physical appearance and activity, 
but which he can not meet without exer- 
cise. Dr. Crampton says: 

“The most important muscles are those 
which aid life processes. 
health and organic power. 

ine Neck Muscles. 
hold the head erect, facing the world 
through the long day. The High Head. 

“(2) Abdominal Muscles. Strong enough 
to keep the organs from slumping 
weakly bulging. The Flat Waist. 

“(3) Heart and Blood-Vessel Muscles. 


Trained by exercise adequately to carry 


They develop 


Strong enough to 


and 
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through a day’s work, the week-end play, 
and to meet all emergencies of strain and 
illness. The Unwearying Heart. 

“(4) Arm, Leg and Trunk Muscles. 
Strong enough to do work efficiently, to 
walk, "hike. and play for health and enjoy- 
ment, with vigor and enthusiasm. The 
Able Reliable Limbs.” 

Is there anyone living, man or woman, 
young or old, who does not want “The 
High Head,” “The Flat Waist,” “The 
Unwearying Heart,” and the “Able Relia- 
ble Limbs” of those who are splendidly fit 
to meet not only demands of the day, but 
any emergency of his day that may arise. 

Well—what shall we do about it? 

Let us suppose that we have had our 
health examination, that we know our pres- 
ent health status, and that we are free from 
disease, although we may be far from our 
health maximum. We might then ven- 
ture to try out a sixty or ninety day pro- 
gram something like the following: 


I. MORNING—TEN MINUTES 
PUMPING * 

Lie on back with knees bent, feet resting 
on floor ; inhale and lift the upper abdomen ; 
exhale and relax. To localize, lay hand 
lightly on upper abdomen just below sub- 
costal angle, making quick breath intake and 
upward movement. In groups of 5, 10 to 
15 times. 

BICYCLING * 

Lying, bend and extend knees alternately 
as in paddling motion on bicycle, making 
circles in the air with the foot and leg. 
Continue rhythmically in 10’s, 30 to 40 


times. 
ROCKETS * 


Stand, bend and stretch arms upward 
quickly, and follow with slow sinking side- 
ways downward. Continue 10 to 20 times. 


HORSESHOE BEND * 

Stand with feet wide apart. Swing right 
arm sideways upward and at the same time 
bend body to left. Same to right, chang- 
ing positions of hands. Continue alternat- 
ing, left and right, 6 to 10 times. 


JACK KNIFE * 
Stand; try to touch the floor by bending 
forward sharply at hips, with straight upper 
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Straighten up with arms over head. 
12 to 20 


back. 
Lower arm sideways downward, 
times, groups of 6’s. 


COLD BATH 
Why the cold bath? Because the cold 
bath and a rub—a hard rub—following 
are the best exercise the skin can have. 
There are fifty-seven varieties of excuses 
for omitting the cold bath. The only pos- 
sible legitimate reason for not taking it 
would be a physician’s advice against it. 


II. MID-MORNING AND MID-AFTER- 
NOON—THREE MINUTES EACH, AT 
LEAST, FOR THOSE WHO SIT 
AT WORK 
DROOPING DAISY* 

Standing at ease with left foot slightly 
advanced, droop forward, beginning with 
hips and knees, then back and head, letting 
weight carry body forward until individual 
lies in crumpled heap on floor. Return by 
reverse process until upright position is 
assumed ; finish with head dropping back- 
ward, elbows, wrists, hands reaching up- 
ward relaxed, swaying from side to side; 
repeat 3 to 4 times. 


FOR THOSE WHO STAND AT WORK 
Sit or lie down. 
Close the eyes. 


Relax. 


Ill. AT NIGHT—FIVE 
CAT WALK * 
Relax head, back and knees, and come 
to stoop-standing position with palms on the 
floor. Advance with right arm and right 
foot until left knee is straight, keeping left 
hand on the floor. Repeat, advancing the 
same way with left foot and left arm, keep- 
ing right hand on floor, lifting the whole 
body in moving forward. The body should 
not be tense, but should advance after the 
manner of a cat, 12 to 20 times. 


MINUTES 


WAVING WILLOWs * 

Stand with left foot in advance of right 
foot. Relax back, arms, head and knees 
completely. Swing the body to the right, 
keeping the arms parallel and relaxed. 
Bring them, with the body, in a circle up- 
ward to the right and downward in a cir- 
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Keep the body relaxed 
Repeat alter- 


cle to the left. 
during the entire movement. 
nately 3 to 4 times. 


CIRCLING * 

Lying, bend knees to chest. Circle legs, 
keeping knees bent; right and left in 5’s, 10 
to 20 times. 

Try this minimum daily program—try 
it for ninety days, not because it is a duty, 
right, or pious, but because it is one means 
of bringing you the sheer, unadulterated joy 
of putting more zest into living and get- 
ting more joy out of living. If possible, add 
a good long walk each day, and a general 
“work out” once a week in some game or 
piece of work that brings a full perspiration. 
Try all this for ninety days and write the 
result to the Foundation. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GROUP DISCUSSION 

We are very happy to say that the 
Foundation is receiving from all over the 
country names of leaders for local Parent- 
Teacher groups who want to be placed on 
our mailing list for suggestions and mate- 
rial to help in group discussions. Has 
your group taken this matter up? Please 
ask us specific questions that will help you. 

1. How many have studied an official 
health examination blank since the October 
article? 

2. How many have had such an examina- 
tion? If not, why not? (The Founda- 
tion would be very glad to have a summary 
of these reasons. ) 

3. What connection has such an examina- 
tion with the present article on “Exercises 
for Health”? 

4. How many in your group agree that 
they meet the minimum requirements set 
up by Dr. Crampton? — 

5. What is meant by “Exercises for 
Health”? By “Individual Exercises Suited 
to Needs”? By “Work Outs”? 

6. Ask a Director of Physical Education 
to give a demonstration of the exercises 
listed under daily program. 

7. List members who are entering into 
the ninety day program. (If the Founda- 
tion can be of help to these, write to us.) 


* Taken from gg ee One of the Positive Health Series of the Women’s Foundation for Health, 
ew ork 


370 Seventh Avenue 
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IMMIE—three 
curly haired, dimpled and smiling— 
was an early visitor at the eye clinic 
for pre-school children at Hartley House, 


and a_ half 


old, 


years 


New York City. Just the kind of a tot to 
arouse one’s delight was Jimmie, with his 
pink cheeks and his joyousness; but one to 
pull on the heartstrings as well—for a cata- 
ract in one eye caused the other to turn, 
and poor Jimmie was forced to hold his 
head uncomfortably askew to get a focus 
on any object. 

“Oh yes, I’ve had him to a doctor,” said 
the mother, “but he says nothing can be 
done yet. Is that true?” 

After a careful examination the doctor 
found that something could be done and, 
happily, right away. He had Jimmie 
brought to his hospital clinic and after two 
successful operations, with the aid of glasses 
gradually the turned eye is coming back to 
a normal position. 

Jimmie is one of ninety-three children 
between the ages of three and six brought 
to Hartley House for eye examinations dur- 
ing the past year. To what extent the pro- 
portion of defective vision among school 
children may be decreased by the pre-school 
detection of eye difficulties and their early 
correction is a question that has long been 
in the minds of eye doctors and others in- 
terested in sight conservation. It was with 
a view to throwing some light on this ques- 
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The Eyes 


of the 
Pre-School 
Child 


BY ELEANOR P. BROWN 


Secretary of the National Committee for 
the Prevention of Blindness 


tion that the National Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness opened a demon- 
stration eye clinic to be conducted under 
the joint auspices of the Committee and the 
Clinton Neighborhood Conference—the 
latter, a co-operative group of welfare 
agencies active on the middle west side of 
New York City. 

The Conference had already started a 
health project in the district and through 
the help of the New York Diet Kitchen was 
furnishing general medical examinations at 
Hartley House for pre-school children. The 
National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness, in opening the eye clinic, under- 
took to provide an eye doctor and assistants, 
and equipment necessary for making a care- 
ful study of eye conditions in the children 
brought to its attention. 

The majority paid more than one visit to 
the clinic; in many an instance a vast 
amount of patience, as well as time, was re- 
quired to win the child’s confidence, without 
which a real examination was impossible. 

Though too small a number of children 
was reached in the thirty-six clinic hours 
for any conclusions to be drawn, findings 
seem to indicate that sufficient errors exist 
in the eyes of pre-school children to warrant 
their receiving special attention. That only 
fifty-three of the ninety-three examined were 
found to have normal, healthy eyes is cer- 
tainly, significant. What would have hap- 
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pened to the remaining forty if they had not 
received attention? Nine were suffering 
from eye disease which might or might not 
have cleared up without a doctor’s care; 
eight showed eyestrain that if unchecked 
might have brought about decided defects 
by the time school age was reached; thir- 
teen with cross-eyes—which in several in- 
stances had been unnoticed by the parents 
—were, through early attention, given the 
best chance to have these made straight; 
four with acute difficulties received im- 
mediate care the need of which had not 
been realized by the parents; six, like Jim- 
mie, had serious troubles and were referred 
to hospitals for more drastic treatment than 
could be given in the demonstration clinic. 
Like Jimmie they too would have waited, 
under the impression that “nothing could 
be done yet,” whereas in each case prompt 
attention was the chief need. 

Many organizations, as members of the 
Clinton Neighborhood Conference, referred 
children to the clinic and the follow-up 
work was done by these agencies. The 
clinic unless the case was dismissed after 
the first visit, offered recommendations for 
continued treatment at one of the neighor- 
hood clinics, or directed that the child 
be returned for further examination and, 
possibly, refraction. By this co-operative 
plan existing facilities were utilized and 
there was the greatest likelihood of follow- 
ing each case to a successful end. A neigh- 
borhood druggist was interested to fill pre- 
scriptions at reduced rates, and a local op- 
tician to furnish glasses at reasonable cost. 
In the one instance where parents refused to 
pay for the prescribed glasses and no welfare 
agency was handling the case, the amount 
was supplied by the Junior Red Cross. 

The entire financial outlay was small, 
since the services of the eye doctor were 
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donated, and both the clinic manager and 
her assistant were volunteers. Though ad- 
ministered under the direction of the 
National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness, responsibility was assumed by 
this working staff, and its efficiency bears 
testimony to the value of volunteer service. 

A picture might be used for ending this 
brief account of the demonstration eye 
clinic for pre-school children—a picture in 
words that but half portray the humanness 
and—perhaps—the humour of the place. 
A light, attractively-planned balcony over- 
looking the larger room where tiny boys 
and girls are being weighed, measured and 
generally overhauled; on the balcony a 
sprinkling of mothers—protesting, vocifer- 
ously commending or placidly awaiting 
orders; a doctor explaining to Mrs. B. how 
use of the drops prescribed will soon clear 
up Mary’s pink-eye, or showing William 
how he must wear his glasses, or leading a 
trusting five-year-old into the dark room so 
that he can look “ ’way back into his head” ; 
a white-aproned clinic assistant showing one 
little tot how to play the game of reading 
the E chart; the clinic manager—also in 
white apron—taking down records and 
soothing ruffled feelings with a few tact- 
ful words. 

Here comes Johnny to have his glasses 
straightened—red cheeks, hat on the side of 
his head, hands in pockets and busily chew- 
ing gum. Is it worth while to have given 
time on several clinic afternoons to finding 
out how his squint could best be corrected? 
Yes, surely; when at each visit, the crooked 
eye looks a little more nearly normal. 
Surely one feels the work to be worth while 
as a timid “God bless you all” is heard from 
little Elizabeth—words without doubt 
prompted by her mother, but none the less 
appreciated. 








A new Thanksgiving program which has been prepared by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America suggests suitable music, plays, pageants 
and recitations for celebrating the harvest seaSon, as well as an episode from a 
Thanksgiving pageant which may be easily produced, and a novel party. The 
program may be obtained from the association at 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, at the nominal charge of 25 cents. 
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CONSIDER THE CHILDREN 


In the Planning of Small Homes and Gardens 


BY JULIA D. CONNOR 


Administrative 


Assistant, Better Homes in America 


“No man was ever meanly born. About his cradle is the wonderful miracle of 


life. He may descend into the depths . 


F YOU are planning to build a little 

house, have you thought of where you 

might put the baby? You may an- 
swer, “There is no baby”; but, how about 
the future? Houses, you know, are built 
to serve generation after generation. For 
the mother who does her own work, the 
chief concern is having the baby w here she 
can observe it or hear it at all times.’ ‘This 
usually means that she must have it near 
the kitchen, where three times a day, for one 
or two hours at a time, she is busy in the 
preparation of meals. No mother, per- 
spiring over a cook stove on a hot summer 
day, would make her baby endure such heat 
if she could help it. Yet many of the help- 
less mites spend many hours a day in a high 
chair in the kitchen, because there is no 
other safe place provided. 

If a separate room, which might be used 
for a nursery, cannot be built adjoining the 
kitchen, then at least a 
place in an adjoining 
room should be pro- 
vided. In planning a 
house, the architect 
usually provides a wall 
space for the piano, the 
bed, the dresser, etc. 
If a nursery cannot be 
afforded why not pro- 
vide a little floor space 
for the baby, that he 
can really call his own? 
Then he will not be 
constantly encroaching 
upon another’s domain. 
As he grows older, and 
this small space becomes 
inadequate, the attic or 
the garage or shed may 


1See “Everyman’s House,” 


by Caroline Bartlett Crane. 





A Love of Nature is a Wholesome 
Thing 


. but he is born great.” 


Calvin Coolidge. 
be made over into a very attractive play 
room or “workshop.” 

But none of these is adequate unless the 
child bas a place to sleep apart from the 
sleeping room of adults. Regular habits are 
most important to his growth and develop- 
inent, and these can best be acquired if sleep 
is undisturbed. “The movements of other 
members of the family will not interfere if 
the child has his own room. But this room 
should be within hearing distance of mother. 
I am nightly awakened by the terror- 
stricken cry of a baby who sleeps on an out- 
side porch opposite my bedroom, and the 
little fellow often screams for five minutes 
at a time before the family is sufficiently 
awakened to hear him. Needless to say, 
the whole neighborhood is by that time in 
an unhappy frame of mind. 

The boy or girl who has a room of his 
or her own is far more apt to be home- 
loving than one who 
does _ not. A child 
early learns the value 
of a possession, be it a 
ball, a block, or some 
toy. How much greater 
value he will attach to 
his own room. I recall 
the glow in a litle girl’s 
eyes, when she proudly 
told me, “Mother has 
given me half of her 
dresser top on which 
to keep my things!” I 
can well imagine her 
reaction when she could 
eventually claim a room 
of her own. 

The argument for 
a place to keep the 
baby is by no means all 
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on the side of the child. ‘Think of the 
mother who must keep the baby always safe 
while accomplishing the many things she 
must do. For the woman who mothers a 
family and does her own house work is a 
busy person from Monday morning until 
Sunday night, preparing meals, washing 
dishes, making beds, sewing and mending, 
binding up wounded fingers, and soothing 
wounded hearts. However, it isn’t any of 
these which tire her to the point of exhaus- 
tion so much as it is the interruptions which 
make her work a conglomeration of things 
unfinished. When baby begins to creep he 
is constantly getting into things, and when 
he is able to toddle about, he extends his 
area of exploration. The things a child en- 
counters in his wanderings through forests 
of chair and table legs, have little about 
them to simulate his imagination. He wants 
to see something interesting and he knows 
there are such things on the table, for he 
has seen tall folks looking at them many 
times. So he must either climb up to them 
or pull them down to him, either of which 
may result disastrously. If he could have 
a place of his own, with some pictures on 
his own level and some interesting things 
with which to busy his hands, he would be 
content. 

Father often finds the baby on his favor- 
ite couch when he comes in from his day’s 
work and wishes to rest before dinner. His 
wait for dinner is apt to be prolonged, since 
mother has been obliged to make many trips 
upstairs during the process of preparing the 
meal before she could finally bring the baby 
down to place it on the couch in the living- 
room which seems the only place available. 
“Oh, for a place to keep the baby!” she 
sighs many times a day. Sister comes in 
with her first beau, and is mortified beyond 
words to find the baby’s things drying in 
front .of the fireplace. In fact, the baby 
seems to be all over the place, and, while 
he is an adorable thing and loved dearly by 
every member of the family, he never seems 
to fit. Why? Simply because in all their 
planning for his coming, they forgot to 
plan a place for him. It seems that when 
a family anticipates the ownership of a cat 
or dog, auto, or rabbit, the problem of a 
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place to keep it is first considered. But how 
often have you heard an expectant parent 
say, ‘How can we provide best for the baby 
when it comes?” 

Then there are the older children, with 
their books and games, dolls and skates. 
Unless they have a room in which to keep 
these things they are pretty apt to be all 
over the house, and give the place that 
“mussy” appearance which every house- 
keeper abhors. You will find the boy at 
home more often with his companions if 
he has a room of his own than if he must 


‘entertain them in the living-room with all 


the other members of the family. Some of 
his finest chums may be too shy to mingle 
with his family at all times. The same is 
true of girls and their companions, who 
will want to have their sewing clubs, and 
other girl-time things. Here, again, the 
playroom comes into its own, as an ideal 
meeting place. No boy or girl is apt to 
bring undesirable companions into his or her 
home, but such companions are frequently 
met if recreation must be sought elsewhere. 
If a high, sunny basement room is provided 
with apparatus for play and work, it is 
doubly attractive. It serves not only as a 
delightful place on hot days, but inciden- 
tally saves the housekeeper by insuring that 
less dirt will be carried into the other parts 
of the house after strenuous outdoor play. 
A work bench in the basement is another 
important feature, for there comes a time 
in every boy’s life when he wants to tinker, 
and many a spark of genius has been lighted 
below stairs. 

It is fully as important to consider the 
children in the planning of the garden as of 
the house. The rear or side yards should 
be the children’s kingdom, and “keep off 
the grass” signs should find no place upon 
the small plot of ground. People, like 
plants, need fresh air and sunshine in which 
to grow. If there are plants and flowers, 
the easiest way to teach the child to respect 
them is by letting him raise some of his own. 
The child who has a little garden plot of 
his own need never be cautioned not to 
touch or destroy other plants or blooms 
about him. He acquires a new respect for 
such things. A love of nature is a whole- 
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some thing, and a garden is the place in 
which to acquire it. I think the little fel- 
low in Prince George’s County, Maryland, 
must have felt this when he wrote in his 
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“A Little Floor Space for the Baby” 
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essay on home: “I require for my ideal 
home a field covered with green grass where 
I can be alone and watch the ants carry 
food to their homes.” 








A Prayer 


MARY DAVIS REED 


Oh Lord, we thank Thee that with lavish hand 
Thou dost spread plenty o’er this smiling land; 
We thank Thee for the harvests which we reap; 


And for each trust Thou givest us to keep; 


For home and loved ones placed within our care; 


For health and strength we have in generous share; 
We thank Thee, Lord, for all that Thou dost send, 
But most of all for every faithful friend. 

Help us to serve; and let us ever see 


By serving others, we are serving Thee. 





Teach us to love; Thy law to thus fulfill; 
In love and service let us do Thy will. 











Play and Recreation 


CONDUCTED BY J. W. FAUST, National Chairman of Recreation 
and MABEL TRAVIS WOOD, Playground and Recreation Association of America 





THE BADGE TESTS 


BY J. W. FAUST 
NE of the simplest forms ‘They are published by the Federal Bureau 
of recreation particu- of Education. (“Athletic Badge ‘Tests 
larly adaptable to the for Boys and Girls.” Single copies may 

rural community and the rural be secured without charge from the 


school is the “Athletic Badge P. R. A. A., 315 Fourth Avenue, 


eee.” 

These tests 

form a uni- 

versal mini- 
mum standard of physi- 
cal fitness for boys and 
girls, and are used in 
hundreds of communi- 
ties throughout _ the 
country. Thousands of 
boys and girls wear the 
achievement badges 
they have earned in 
passing them. 

The program of 
games which serves as 
training for these tests 
gives a good range of 
play activities for the 
children in rural or 
any other communities. 
The tests were devel- 
oped by the Athletic 
Badge Test Committee 
of the Playground and 
Recreation Association 
of America, and have 
been in use a number 
of years, being revised 
from time to. time. 








THE ATHLETIC BADGE 
TESTS 
What They Do 

Provide a minimum physical 
standard for all America. 

Combat the evils of the star sys- 
tem in athletics. 

Arouse school and community 
interest in physical fitness. 
Build up a sorely needed athletic 

tradition for girls. 

Promote immediate understand- 
ing and comradeship between 
boys and girls, who, wearing 
the badges, may meet in any 
part of America. 


RULES 

Any responsible adult may give 
the tests. 

There are no height, weight, or 
age limits. 

No boy or girl may earn more 
than one badge in each of the 
three tests, nor may he or she 
compete for another badge 
until six months have elapsed. 

It is not necessary to have earned 
a badge of a lower class in 
order to qualify for a badge of 
a higher class. 

To win a badge it is necessary to 
qualify at one time in all four 
events in any one test. 

If a boy or girl fails in a test he 
or she may practice and try it 
again later. 








New York.) 

The thoughts em- 
bodied in the tests are 
that every boy ought to 
be physically efficient ; 
every girl should have 
poise and control over 
her body; and that 
every boy and _ girl 
should be able to 
attain a minimum phy- 
sical standard. ‘They 
have proved a valuable 
incentive in arousing 
boys’ and girls’ interest 
in their own physical 
fitness and the games 
and contests which are 
used (both in prepara- 
tion and for the events ) 
make a program of 
recreation which is 
highly enjoyed by the 
children. 

In rural schools, par- 
ticularly where there 
is no physical educa- 
tion department, the 
badge tests have been 
found to be especially 
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valuable. They give boys and girls in iso- 
lated sections opportunity to measure their 
physical development by definite standards. 
Preparation for passing the tests may, under 
the supervision of the rural teacher or any 
other responsible adult, form the basis of a 
program of organized play and exercise. 
The Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America will furnish without charge 
a bulletin (No. 889) suggesting games and 
other activities helpful in training for the 
tests. 

Rural school children have been found 
less free from physical defects than city 
school children. Outdoor life and muscu- 
lar labor do not necessarily insure physical 
fitness for the farm boy or girl, as they 
often overstimulate one or two sets of mus- 
cles at the expense of general development. 
Thus the badge tests, presenting the 
ideal of all- tell physical development 
through both work and play, serve an 
important missionary purpose in country 
districts. 

The tests for boys are based on the gen- 
eral agreement among physical educators 
that “climbing, jumping, running, and 
throwing should be considered the four 
fundamental activities to be included 
in any physical efficiency test.”  <Ac- 
cordingly all four are represented in 
each of the three tests for 
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It has been found that boys twelve years 
old should be able to qualify for the badge 
under the first test. However, many boys 
between nine and twelve years of age are 
able to qualify. The second test is suit- 
able for elementary school boys of thirteen 
years or over, and the third test for high 
school boys. The tests for boys are as 
follows: 

First Test. Chinning or rope climbing ; 
standing broad jump; 60 or 50 yard dash; 
baseball throw for accuracy or distance. 

Second Test. Chinning or rope climb- 
ing ; standing or running broad jump; 60 or 
100 yard dash; baseball throw for accuracy 
or distance. 

The Third Test activities are practically 
the same as in the Second Test, but the re- 
quirements are more rigorous. Space does 
not permit to give the detailed require- 
ments. “These are published in the book- 
let referred to, “Athletic Badge Tests for 
Boys and Girls.” 

In supplying sets of standards in physical 
attainment for girls, the Athletic Badge 
Test fills a great need. The lack of an 
athletic tradition for girls and the scarcity 
of definite scientific knowledge of the effect 
of athletics upon girls causes physical educa- 
tors to differ on the question, “To what ex- 





boys. Certain options are per- 
mitted to make the tests adapt- 
able to varied local conditions and 
to allow choice of those activi- 
ties which most interest the boys. 




















The Hundred Yard Dash 





Fifty Yards for the Girls 


tent shall our girls and women in- 
dulge in athletics?” 

It is generally agreed that the 
element of exploitation which has 
been entering girls’ athletics is 
dangerous, The ideal should be 
to promote poise, beauty, and 























bodily control in every girl. This the badge 
tests aim to bring about by establishing a 
series of minimum standards which place no 
undue strain upon the growing girl, but are 
sound tests of her muscular development 
and general physical stamina. 

The tests for girls are: 

First Test. Balancing; potato race, all- 
up Indian club race, or 50-yard dash; bas- 
ketball throw for distance or 12-inch in- 
door baseball throw 
ball serve, tennis 
throw, or 12-inch 
and catch. 

Second Test. Balancing with book on 
head ; potato race, all-up Indian club race, 
run and catch, or 50-yard dash; basketball 


for accuracy; volley 
serve, basketball goal 
indoor baseball throw 


throw for distance or 12-inch baseball 
throw for accuracy; volley ball serve, 
tennis serve, basketball goal throw, or 


12-inch indoor baseball throw and catch. 

The Third Test activities are 
the same as in the Second Test, 
but the 
rigorous. 

The tests derive their name 
“Badge Tests” from the bronze 
badges which are awarded for the 
attainment of each test. The 
boy’s badge was designed by Dr. 


requirements are more 
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R. Tait McKenzie, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, a sculptor of note and 
one of our leading physical educators, 
and the girls’ by Mrs. Edith W. Burroughs, 
of New York City. 

The presentation of badges can be 
made a field day event of considerable 
impressiveness and importance in the 
lives of the children. In many com- 
munities the occasion is made a celebra- 
tion day when the civic duty of keep- 
ing physically fit through play is em- 
phasized. 

We would say to the rural school or the 
rural community that is interested in play 
and better health for its children that the 
“Athletic Badge Tests” and the games and 
play that supplement them (both men- 
tioned above) are one of the simplest and 
most effective beginnings. Public schools, 
private schools, church organizations, and 
other organizations of good stand- 
ing, in any community may use 
the tests adopted by the associa- 
tion. The tests are simple to di- 
rect and they and the training 
games will bring rich reward in 
satisfying the play desires of chil- 
dren and in increasing their health 


and bodily vigor. 


Recreation Via Radio 


ONCRETE suggestions for home and community play will come to you over the 
air every two weeks this season, through a series of talks by well-known speak- 
ers from the Playground and Recreation Association of America, which will 
be broadcast from station WEAF, New York City, at 11.40 A. M. on alternate 


_ Wednesdays. 


The series, which started October 13, will be of practical interest to all, but espe- 


cially to mothers. 


The topics of the coming talks are: 


November 10—Thanksgiving celebration suggestions. 
November 24—After school play for boys and girls. 


December 8—Christmas celebrations. 
December 22—Winter sports. 
January 5—Handcrafts. 

January 19—Dramatics. 


(To be continued) 
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Education as a Career 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Managing Editor, The Journal of the National Education Association 


EACHERS form the largest public serv- 

ice group in modern society. Within a 

few years there will be more than a 
million teachers in the United States. “The 
development of programs already underway 
requires that one person out of every hun- 
dred of the total population give full time 
to educational work. While at first thought 
this proportion might seem large, it is small 
indeed when compared with the fraction of 
the population that has devoted itself to 
fighting during other periods of history. 
And besides, education builds while fighting 
destroys. 

Education is not only the most numerous 
profession in modern society ; it is the great- 
est in other ways. No child can afford not 
to consider its possibilities as a career. No 
vocational counselor can afford to ignore it. 
No wise parent will overlook its enduring 
values. No genuine master of statecraft 
will fail to see the need for attracting into 
teaching the best minds and hearts of every 
generation. 

Preachers of an earlier day were vigilant 
in their search for promising candidates for 
the ministry. They were proud to have 
sons follow in their footsteps. The home 
that had a preacher among its children con- 
sidered itself most highly honored. Wise 
schoolmasters and parents have often mag- 
nified teaching in the same way. It is a 
practice worthy the widest extension. Every 
teacher should be eternally searching for the 
one in a hundred who has the talents for 
a teaching career. Once discovered, such a 
boy or girl should be given every oppor- 
tunity to develop the teaching gifts. Doors 
to teacher-training institutions should be 
opened to him and opportunity to earn ad- 
vancement should be placed in his path. 


These are all things that the best teachers 
have done as a matter of course. But they 
may well become universal. 

There are many different types of op- 
portunity in the farflung educational serv- 
ice—classroom teaching on various levels, 
several types of administration, research, 
librarianship. The choice of the special 
field suited to one’s powers and tastes is 
hardly less important than the choice of the 
profession, although it may well be made 
somewhat later. Great help may be had 
from printed books. What child would not 
be interested in The Evolution of Dodd? 
At an earlier age than most teachers realize, 
young people will read such books as 
Sanderson of Oundle, The Ideal Teacher, 
The Man and Teaching, Great 
Educators of Three Centuries, The Dis- 
covery of Intelligence, or any of the intro- 
ductions to teaching and education that have 
recently appeared. 


Young 


The child’s sense of the importance of 
teaching is not developed in a day. It is 
the product of many influences—home atti- 
tudes, the desire to be like teachers he 
admires, reading, and discussion. Some 
teachers lead children to develop outlines 
showing requirements and advantages of 
teaching. “They emphasize such factors as 
health, love of childhood, quickness of men- 
tal processes, general culture, and special 
training. After thorough discussion, a class 
might develop as a composite achievement 
some such statement of the advantages of 
teaching as the following: 

First, teaching is and always will be a 
pioneer profession. The teacher lives on 
the frontier of childhood, seeking ever to 
bring the world’s ideals and knowledge to 
the service of the world’s life. There is 
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the challenge of the oncoming generations 
and of the successive waves of new knowl- 
edge as science and discovery advance. 
Adventure adds zest to life and certainly 
teaching is one of the great adventures. 
Second, teaching leads to a good life. 
The school is filled with the freshness and 
idealism of childhood. One’s associates in 
the profession have high standards of living 
and thinking. One is surrounded by the 
better values of life. He is honored by the 
best people in the community. The college 
town is often pointed out as the ideal com- 
munity in which to live. ‘Teaching offers 
mental and moral growth. Education 


searches eagerly for the soundest mental 
and moral processes. 
Third, teaching is service. 


As men and 
women rise in the scale of moral growth, 
they become less willing to spend their time 
and energies on activities that do not benefit 
their fellows. Even in fields where selfish- 
ness once ruled, service is rapidly gaining 
as an ideal. Even business says, “He profits 
most who serves most.” ‘The teacher says, 
‘He most lives who serves best.” There is 
a joy in doing for others. In teaching this 
joy is immediate and intimate. Every 
teacher in his later years regards with deep 
satisfaction the success of men and women 
whose lives he has helped to build. 

Fourth, teaching pays. ‘Thoughtful peo- 
ple place joy in work above dollars in the 
pay envelope in choosing what they shall do. 
But the dollars cannot be ignored since they 
determine important aspects of one’s stand- 
ard of living. The financial rewards of 
teaching are improving as an organized 
profession brings its needs to the attention 
of the public. 

Fifth, teaching is a growing profession. 
It will be a generation before there will be 
an adequate supply of trained teachers. 
Young men and women who enter now will 
have the advantage of this growth. Pioneers 
in new fields soon become the leaders in 
those fields. A teaching career is stable. 
The capable well-trained teacher need have 
no fear of unemployment, but may look 
forward to increasing opportunities com- 
mensurate with added training and growth 
in personal fitness. 


Sixth, teaching is building. The teacher 
shapes the unfolding life of childhood and 
radiates ideals and purposes that in the 
citizenship of tomorrow will become the 
fabric of an improved social structure. 
Teaching is the most fruitful of patriotic 
services. Building right ideals and habits 
into the lives of young citizens is a ministry 
essential to a democracy. The teacher 
holds the most sacred trust within the gift 
of society. 

To discover in the rising tide of young 
life a potential teacher is as rich in possibil- 
ities as the discovery of a continent. ‘To 
the teacher who has faith in the individual 
and the race the search for teaching talent 
is an inspiring quest. Joseph McCabe in 
his remarkable book 1825-1925. 4 Century 
of Stupendous Progress, after a clear recital 
of facts and figures, concludes: 

“Man is only just beginning to be man. 
We are just getting out of infancy. Pes- 
simism is mere ignorance. A future more 
splendid than any poet can imagine is as 
certain as tomorrow’s sun.” 

And teachers are the real makers of his- 
tory. Society cannot afford not to choose 
them well. Is there one in your school? 
Is there one in your home? ‘There must be 
one in every hundred children. 


A FEW GOOD REFERENCES ON 
EDUCATION AS A CAREER 


Bagley, W. C., and Keith, J. A. H. An intro- 
duction to teaching. Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1924. 


Dearborn, Ned H. An introduction to teach- 
ing. D. Appleton and Company, New York, 
1925. 

Frasiér, George Willard, and Armentrout, Win- 
field D. An introduction to education. Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1924. 


Graves, Frank P. Great educators of three 
centuries. Macmillan Company, New York, 
1912. 

Hart, Joseph K. The discovery of intelligence. 
Century Company, New York, 1924. 

Palmer, George Herbert. The ideal teacher. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1908. 

Sanderson of Oundle. 
New York, 1926. 

Walsh, Matthew J. Teaching as a profession. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1926. 

Wright, Henry Parks. 


teaching. 
1920. 


Macmillan Company, 


The young man and 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
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POSTURE AND HEALTH 


BY ETHEL PERRIN AND ALICE FISHER LOOMIS 


HAT Is than a 


walk? 

Riding home in the bus when 
the streets are full of men and girls just 
released from office and store, I find myself 
engaged in the fascinating occupation of 
watching the gait and carriage of the 
pedestrians. 


rarer graceful 


Here are some examples of 
what I see: an elderly woman, rather stout, 
who moves very stiffly and has the effect 
of waddling; a man of the same age, prob- 
ably not yet sixty, but his feet are like pieces 
of board tied onto the end of his legs, so 
clumsy and unbending are they; a number 
of girls and women, generally in high- 
heeled shoes, who bend a little at the knee, 
and thus do not get the full benefit of their 
height; women in their late thirties who 
have lost the sprightliness and limberness 
of youth, but have not found a well-bal- 
anced and dignified carriage; and finally a 
sprinkling of people who carry themselves 
erect and move with ease and beauty, walk- 
ing freely from the hip. The eye follows 
them with satisfaction. 

But why are they so few? 

Another thing I notice from my bus: 
Some passers-by have style and some have 
not. I ask myself what makes style. 
Evidently it is not always expensive clothes, 
for there is a man in a shabby suit who car- 
ries it “with an air,” and there is a girl in 


a cheap readymade costume and a basement 
store hat, who looks strikingly distin- 
guished. ‘The secret I conclude must be 
in two things: good posture and good pro- 
portion. 

Suppose we do not care for style; sup- 
pose we are indifferent to appearances; are 
there any other reasons for cultivating good 
posture in ourselves and in our children? 
Yes, several reasons. 

First, it has an effect on the mind; 
second, it is necessary to full health and 
vigor; and, third, in the case of children, 
necessary to give them enough room in 
which to grow, and to grow straight and 
well made. 

Taking the first of these, we find that 
good posture has a real influence on life; it 
is often the outward sign of a well-poised, 
self-reliant character; it inspires confidence 
and pleases the eye. 

But suppose your child is naturally timid 
and backward, will an improved posture 
help him to overcome these weaknesses? 
Probably ; for the body influences the mind 
and the mind the body. If he takes the 
attitude of self-reliance, the odds are that 
it will inspire the feeling. We know that 
a person who is “blue” and depressed usual- 
ly shows this by a drooping position; if 
this same person forced himself into a brisk 
walk, swinging along with head up and 
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eyes level, the probability is that the “blues” 
would be vanquished. So if you can train 
your child in the habit of right posture, 
you are probably adding to his chance of a 
happy life and a successful career. 


WHY IS GOOD POSTURE NECESSARY 
TO HEALTH AND VIGOR? 

Because an erect balanced carriage gives 
the organs free play, and a cramped one 
crowds them together, making digestion 
dificult, preventing the blood from circulat- 
ing freely, and doing other damage. Also 
because there is less strain on the muscles 
when the body is held in correct position. 
Children especially need all the advantages 
of good posture, because in addition to keep- 
ing in good running order, they have to 
yvrow. ‘‘Moreover—and this is of crucial 
importance—the posture of the spine, chest 
and shoulders throughout the growing 
period, influences profoundly their ultimate 
contours and proportions. A well-developed 
chest, a back strong and normal in its 
growth, and shoulders and head well poised, 
are points of development that must be held 
of fundamental importance by everyone 
concerned in the well-being of a child.” * 


THE POINTS OF GOOD POSTURE 
**Head erect—chin in. 
Back straight—curves not over em- 
phasized. 
Shoulders even—not stooped. 
Chest high, abdomen flat. 
Weight carried easily over center of 
feet. 


Differently phrased, a definition of cor- 
rect posture which has been accepted by the 
American Posture League, is as follows: 
“Correct standing posture may be defined 
briefly as one in which the different seg- 
ments of the body—head, neck, chest and 
abdomen—are balanced vertically one upon 
the other, so that the weight is borne mainly 
by the bony framework and a minimum of 
strain is placed upon the muscles and liga- 
ments.” 

The body is in effect a column, but a col- 
umn that can bend at several points. To 
maintain itself upright it needs either per- 





fect balance or ropes and scaffolding to hold 
it in place. The muscles and ligaments are 
the ropes and scaffolding, and if they must 
work hard to hold the body up, they may be 
too tired to do all their other work. 


THE CAUSES OF BAD POSTURE 


Though the points of good posture may 
be few and simple, the causes of poor pos- 
ture are more numerous. The difficulty may 
begin in babyhood through a poor method 
of carrying the infant, or by giving it too 
soft a mattress or by raising its head on a 
pillow. Or the bedclothes may press on the 
tender little feet and put them out of shape. 
To avoid this, put a blanket roll between 
the sheets at the foot of the bed, high 
enough to let the covers clear the baby’s 
feet as he lies on his back. 


THE POSTURE OF THE RUNABOUT 
CHILD 

As the child grows older and begins to 
run about, too much strain is likely to be 
put on the feet and legs through overlong 
standing and walking. This being so, his 
playthings should be chosen with a view to 
developing the trunk and arm muscles. 
Bars from which to hang are excellent for 
this purpose. The Kiddie Kars, velocipedes 
and scooters which are so popular all ex- 
ercise the legs only, and should not be used 
too much. The scooters especially should 
be used with caution, as many children 
always push with the same leg. If they 
are fond of this particular toy, try to have 
them use both legs equally. 

Other causes that continue through school 
life are: 

Improper diet—one that leaves out some 
of the essentials of growth. There are now 
so many sources for information on correct 
diet, that no one has a right to plead 
ignorance. 

Obstructed breathing, caused by adenoids, 
diseased tonsils or other disease; or poor 
vision or hearing. All these defects can and 
should be corrected if not the right posture 
only but the health of the child are to be 
secured. 


Constant sitting.at a desk which is not 


* Jessie H. Bancroft, in “The Posture of School Children.” 
** Points used in the Nevada Score Card for Children. 
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the right height. The fault may be in the 
school or in the home or both. A child’s 
chair should be of such a height that his 
feet can rest comfortably on the floor, and 
the desk or table should be of a height that 
allows him to write comfortably at it, not 
so low that he must crouch over it, nor so 
high that his shoulders are thrust up when 
his arms rest on it. Healthy children are 
active creatures and should not stay long 
in one place, especially on chairs. 

Carrying books under one arm. Children 
never ought to be expected to carry heavy 
loads, and the continual carrying of heavy 
books between school and home and from 
one classroom to another, is a very common 
cause of posture. ‘The danger is 
lessened but not altogether averted by divid- 
ing the load into two parts, and carrying 
half on each arm, or by carrying the books 
on one arm one day and the other arm the 
next. Better still would be the use of a 
knapsack slung across the shoulders, as is 
the custom in some foreign countries. All 
campers know that the place to 
weight is on the back. 

Incorrect Clothing. In considering cloth- 
ing and its influence on posture one thinks 
naturally first of the feet, since they support 
the body. It is not generally understood 
that short and ill-fitting stockings can dis- 
tort the feet as much as ill-fitting shoes. 
Children’s shoes should be large enough to 
permit of free play of the muscles of the 
feet; and whenever convenient children 
should be allowed to run barefoot on the 
ground. ‘There is no better exercise for 
the feet than the natural gripping of the 
ground with the bare toes. Do not ask 
your children to turn out their toes; toeing 
straight ahead is the correct position and 
one that prevents lame feet in after life. 

Garters are often a source of trouble; 
they may be so fastened to a waist that they 
put the weight in the wrong place, and 
contribute to round shoulders and narrow 
chests. The American Posture League, 
which has made a study of children’s cloth- 
ing, can recommend a child’s waist that is 
free from this defect. 

Not infrequently boys’ coats are so cut 
that they drag the body forward and down- 


por yr 
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ward. When a boy is being fitted, ask him 
to stand perfectly erect and see if the coat 
wrinkles at the back of the neck; if it does, 
it will tend to make him bend forward, 
because in that position the coat will fit 
comfortably. Fortunately present fashions 
permit great freedom to girls. 

The most common cause of poor posture 
is fatigue which weakens the muscular re- 
sponse or “tone.” Fatigue may be caused 
by illness, poor nutrition, anemia, lack of 
proper exercise (or temporarily by overex- 
ercise). Consult your physician before at- 
tempting to tone up the muscles by exercise, 
and follow his advice. Any exercise will 
not do. The wrong one might do harm in- 
stead of good. ‘The exercise must be especi- 
ally designed to correct the defect of posture 
and be given under the supervision of some 
qualified instructor or of the parent after 
the exercise has been learned for the pur- 
pose. It will take patience but is by no 
means a hopeless task. 

If however, in spite of continued effort, 
the child cannot stand and sit correctly, 
there is probably some more fundamental 
difficulty than weak muscles, and he should 
be taken to a good orthopedist, that is, a 
doctor who specializes in the correction and 
prevention of deformities. 


HOW CAN WE INTEREST CHILDREN IN 
TRYING TO ATTAIN GOOD POSTURE? 

It has been said that no one can have 
good posture who does not want it and want 
it badly. If this is so, half the battle will 
be in creating an ideal or awaking a desire. 

How can we create this ideal? The most 
obvious way is to keep an image of good 
posture always before our children in the 
person of those near and dear to them— 
their father, mother or teacher. And as the 
influence of other children is often greater 
than that of adults, to single out for admir- 
ation those of their friends whose carriage is 
unusually fine. 

The great people of the world—the sol- 
diers, the athletes, the statesmen, will all be 
found depicted with good posture, and un- 
doubtedly had it. Perhaps your child has 


an admiration for one of these heroes and 
will try to model himself on him. 
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One device that has been used in schools 
and other places has been to make silhouettes 
of the children, and let them see for them- 


selves how they really stand. The sil- 


houettes can be brought to class, discussed 
and voted on as Excellent, Good, Poor or 


Bad, and much interest aroused. ‘The sil- 
houettes are taken again a few months later 
after consistent exercises or steady effort, 
the children will be eager to see whether 
they have gained a higher rating. For ref- 
erences see inside front cover. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


What are the reasons for cultivating good posture? 

Is there any relation between posture and character? 
What are the physical consequences of bad posture? 
How early should we begin caring for a child’s posture? 
Can his toys help or hinder his development? 











How can we know whether a child’s desk and chair are the right height 


for him? 


How should children be seated at table for their meals? 

Has the school your children attend paid any attention to the carry- 
ing back and forth of heavy books? Is there any way in which 
this can be better managed? 


POSTURE STANDARDS 


Intermediate-Type Boys 


Excellent Good 


POSTURE (GOOD POSTURE | 





d.Head up-chin in | 4.Head slight! 
¢ balanced joe d | 
above snoviders, | | 

| hips,and ank 
2.Chest up 2. Chest sugiety 
(Breast bone the lower 
part of body farth- 


est forward) 


| 3.Lowe’ abdom i — | 
ond Fen) Cournot flat) 


| 4 Back curves with | 4.Back curves slighty 
in normal limits. increased. 


J 





Poor Bad 


cae POSTURE! | BAD POSTURE 


! 
1 Head markedly 


*Gonkery es 


3. Abdomen relaxed | |3.Abdomen 
relaxed pro- 
uberant. 


Lo | 
(* Ferared’ * ™@| |+ Poona 




















Children’s Sur reau, United States Department of Labor, » Washington, DC, 1925. 
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HE continuing 
growth of 
Junior Red 
fields of ac- 
tion, and the 
Juniors’ ability to 
rise to new heights 
of service with each 
year, are aligning 
the educators of the 
world solidly behind 


Cross 


its ranks in their 
progress. 
At the San Fran- 


cisco Conference on 
Education this en- 
dorsement was con- 
veyed in the fact 


AMERICAN 
JUNIOR RED CROSS 





which in turn sent 
them = similar __in- 
formation and illus- 
trations of their own 
home life. 

Or, typical of the 
usefulness of the 
Junior spirit at 
home is the fact that 
Juniors of this coun- 
try make hospital 
equipment, such as 
emergency splints, 
crutches, first aid 
cabinets for various 
uses, gifts and favors 
for soldiers and 











that the Junior Red 


Cross was the only 


“THE BUILDERS © 


others in hospitals; 
playground furni- 
ture and equipment. 


movement of its Laying the Junior Red Cross Corner Stone More important 

kind approved by ie ’ ia still, they make it 
Building a foundation for life in knowledge 4 : 

the 125,000 dele- ae seveice bc ae possible for other 


gates representing 51 
countries for adop- 
tion in the various schools of the world. 

The steady maintenance of its progress 
in numbers alone would reflect the stability 
of the principles upon which the Juniors 
are founded. In the United States alone 
there are more than 5,000,000 Juniors in 
130,000 school rooms; while the idea has 
resulted in the growth of similar Junior 
groups in more than 40 countries of the 
world, the whole structure being firmly 
knit through a community of ideals, and 
actual contact through supervised school 
room correspondence between the various 
groups. 

Characteristic of the latter phase of 
Junior activity is the story of the entire 
eight pupils of a rural school in the pan- 
handle section of Idaho, compiling letters, 
compositions and exhibits typical of their 
surroundings, to be sent to a school with 
which they correspond in Czechoslovakia, 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 


children to enjoy the 
same recreational 
possibilities as they themselves enjoy. 

The Juniors of Atlanta, Georgia, visiting 
a sanatarium for children near their city, 
discovered that there were no facilities for 
play in bad weather. ‘They raised money 
and built two large rooms for the institu- 
tion, the downstairs one of which is a work- 
shop for boys. Work benches, made and 
given by the older boys of the Atlanta high 
schools, were used to equip the rooms. The 
Juniors supply the woods and tools for the 
children. From their funds they also retain 
a manual instructor whose aptitude for this 
particular assignment has been demonstrated 
in the enthusiasm with which this pastime 
is received, the children having learned to 
make toys and other useful articles under 
his direction and having found a way to 
pass helpfully their shut-in hours during bad 
weather. 

The exchange of presents at Christmas 
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between Juniors of American schools and 
those of foreign lands is now becoming an 
established custom, and Porto Rico last year 
borrowed the plan, the Juniors of the island 
making up appropriate packages of gifts 
supplied by their own resources, which were 
sent to other countries with which they had 
contact. 

The spirit of service which actuates all 
Juniors is personified in the record of New 
York Juniors, who in 1925 bought 2,116 
pairs of eyeglasses for needy pupils; en- 
dowed a child’s bed in the Orthopedic Hos- 
pital; gave $5,500 to the city chapters for 
work among children, especially children of 
veterans, and presented $5,000 to the Na- 
tional Children’s Fund. Sewing classes 
made 20,829 garments and 67 layettes for 
distribution by the chapters, knitted 105 
articles for tuberculous children in the 
public hospitals and made hundreds of mis- 
cellaneous articles for children’s institutions. 


This is only a partial list of all this one 
community of Juniors did in the year; the 
list would make a story in itself, and after 
all it is only cited as typical. 

In still another field in which the Juniors 
are entering in increasing numbers (Life 
Saving), the story of Helen Nickerson, of 
Portland, Maine, is representative. Helen, 
who is 14, three years ago passed the Junior 
Life Saving Tests of the Red Cross. When 
efforts of others to find the body of a boy 
who had been drowned in a lake had failed, 
she volunteered and succeeded in recovering 
the body from deep water. 

Altogether the Junior Red Cross makes 
a wide appeal. Yet this appeal is no greater 
than that of the whole American Red Cross 
which sponsors Junior growth. All Red 
Cross activity can be broadened by member- 
ship, and the opportunity to join is during 
the Annual Roll Call, from November 11th 
to 25th for 1927 membership. 


Join the Red Cross on Armistice Day 
“Test We Forget” 


Fo 


The Child Labor Amendment Again! 


HE Associations Organized for Ratification of The Child Labor Amendment 
have decided that this year they will ask each codperating organization to urge 


one or more of its states to carry on an intensive State Campaign for better 
understanding of the need for the Child Labor Amendment. 


These State Campaigns will help to make sentiment for that which is to come 
later, Ratification of the National Child Labor Amendment. 


Do any or all of our Associations want to work this year at this intensive educa- 


tion ? 


If so, will they not at once communicate with me? 


Child Labor is one of America’s great anachronisms (a mild word for so perni- 


cious a thing). 


It tends to create the very opposite to that for which our Association 
stands—a Better World for the Children of Tomorrow. 


I do sincerely hope some of 


our states can get very busy at this pressing task. 


ELIZABETH TILTON, 


National Chairman Legislation. 
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Fumor Safety 
(Council 


BY MARION LA VERNE TELFORD 


Part I 





in Duluth, red 


and white 
hand signs in St. Paul, 
green and yellow flags 
in Kansas City, and 
portable semaphores in 
Akron, junior safety 
patrols signal motorists 
approaching schools and 


devoted 


teachers. 





Miss Telford is a Field Secre- 
tary of the Education Division 
of the National Safety Council, 
and a great part of her time is 
to the promotion of 
Junior Safety Patrols. 
cember she will tell how they 
function, and how vitally they 
should interest parents and 


home; she cautions him 
to remember his man- 
ners, if he be going 
visiting, and to watch 
carefully when he 
crosses the street. He 
is given specific direc- 
tions as to how he is 
_ to reach his destination. 
With his enrollment 


In De- 








assist in the direction of 
child pedestrians coming from or returning 
to a school building. Flags, buttons, signs, 
school boy patrols, street markings, pedes- 
trian subways, city driving ordinances, all 
have their place in the solution of the prob- 
lem of getting American boys and girls to 
and from school safely. 

Last year at least 4,500 children over five 
and under sixteen years of age were killed 
in automobile accidents in the United 
States. A much larger number were more 
or less seriously injured. ‘Those years im- 
mediately following enrollment in school, 
when a child is between five and nine years 
of age, are the most dangerous years. More 
children of this age group are injured 
motor accidents than of any other 
group under sixty. 

The cause of this condition probably lies 
in the fact that at this age children are for 
the first time largely responsible for their 
own welfare on the street. Before a child 
is five years of age he may occasionally go 
to the neighborhood playgrounds or off to 
spend the afternoon with a playmate. He 
may go alone. He may find it necessary 
to cross a boulevard or other heavily 
traveled street. Such visits are looked upon 
as important occurrences. While his mother 
washes his ears and gets him ready to leave 


age 


in school, however, a 
A walk along the street 
ceases to be an important part of the week’s 
activities and becomes a part of the day’s 
work. ‘The very frequency with which it 
occurs tends to decrease the importance at- 
tached to each trip. Then, too, there are 
the dangers of playful antics added to the 
other dangers resulting from a child’s in- 
ability to judge distances, speed of approach- 
ing cars, and the like. The habit of play- 
ing along the route to school tends to in- 
crease as the school year advances and a 
child’s circle of acquaintances widens. A 
lad whose center of interest in the first 
month of school is the traffic police or auto- 
matic signal may later in the year be pri- 
marily interested in keeping a cap which he 
has gleefully snatched from a schoolmate’s 
head or in rescuing a cap which has been 
playfully snatched from his own head. 

These observations are not intended to 
convey the impression that any great num- 
ber of child traffic fatalities occur while 
children are on their way to or from school. 
Statistics do show that the peak of motor 
accidents under 60 is reached between the 
ages of five and nine. They do not show 
any great number of accidents occurring to 
children en route to school. As a matter 
of fact there is some definite information 


new era begins. 




















CHILD 


indicating that such is not the case. T'wenty- 
three children under 16 years of age were 
killed in motor accidents in St. Paul in 1924 
and 1925, according to the records of the 
coroner’s office. None of them were killed 
while going to or returning from school. 
An investigation of serious and fatal acci- 
dents to children in the city of Chicago in 
1925 showed that three-fourths of the acci- 
dents occurred within two blocks of the 
child’s home, usually while he was at play. 
However, the foregoing observations do 
indicate the necessity of providing proper 
protection for school children of even the 
lowest grades. Since the instruction a 
child receive in school and the habits he 
forms as a youngster are important deter- 
mining factors in his conduct as an adult, 
the entire 21,000 automobile fatalities oc- 
curring in this country last year are related 
to the problem of properly protecting school 
children from trafic accidents. It is not 
only necessary to protect the child as a 
child, but to give him habits of conduct and 
observation, to develop within him an ability 
to adjust himself to changing conditions. Ac- 
cidents occur to the misfits, the unadjusted. 
It may be said that there 
elements involved in any ac- 
cident; first, the personal 
element; second, the mechan- 
ical element. Of the two 
the former vastly more 
important. The condition of 
brakes and street surfacing are 
examples of mechanical ele- - 
ments that may be contributing 
factors in an automobile ac- 
cident. An automatic traffic 
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before leaving the curb | 
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automobile brakes, excellent street surfac- 
ing, and modern lighting systems in the 
world will not solve our automobile accident 
problem unless motorists can be prevailed 
upon to use their brakes, resist the tempta- 
tion to speed on a well-paved street, and 
obey the regulations flashed to them by auto- 
matic signals. Likewise pedestrians must 
be taught to observe rules of traffic and 
courtesy while on the streets. 

Therefore, safety education is the basic 
principle in the solution of the traffic prob- 
lem. An effective safety education program 
would be so designed as to reach all the 
residents of a community. It would be 
conducted jointly by church, school, press, 
movies, radios, and word of mouth. It 
would touch child pedestrians, and adult 
motorists and pedestrians alike. It is ad- 
mittedly difficult to influence the conduct 
of the general public. Safety education, 
however, can be centered in the school 
rooms. ‘There it can reach the children 
who are such an important factor in our 
present pedestrian problems and who are 
our motorists of the future. Through the 
children many adults can be reached who 
would be deaf to appeals made directly 
to them by an adult. 

There are now two parts to 
the program of safety educa- 
tion as conducted through the 
schools; the first, actual class 
room instruction; and the 
second, student activities. The 
outstanding activity of school 
safety workers is the direction 


wavs of the student body at dis- 


lighting system is a mechanical WATT vidio goleeeni, Renee ee ~ piney agit 
device hopefully installed to LOOK RIGHT AND LET = rh hee oe 
aid in the prevention of ac- Gross Only at the Grossing tem of junior safety patrols. 


cidents. Yet all the perfect 


(To be continued) 








Is Your Home a Pattern of Safety? 
How Safe Is Your School? 


Have We Made Your Community Survey? 
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- WHAT TO SEE 


BY ELIZABETH K. KERNS 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 


HILDREN, chewing gum and the cinema have caught the interest and entered into 
the financial calculations of the editor of a motion picture daily. In studying 
the reports of big business, this gentleman finds that in the first six months of 

the present year over four million dollars were the net profits in one chewing gum 
company alone. His statement that the profits were “made up of pennies and nickels, 
no small amount of which comes from the children,” is worthy of the attention and 
thought of parents, teachers and all others associated with the younger generation in 
the development of thrift and other good habits. 

As pennies and nickels mount quickly into the admission price of a movie, the 
editor quite frankly continues, “the exhibitor who forgets the children in his calculations 
is overlooking a lot of real cash money, not to speak of the tremendous good will that 
could be built up for the future.” 

There is no quibbling in the foregoing statement as to the financial importance of 
the patronage of the children in the movies, so there should be no hesitancy in demand- 
ing suitable programs for them as a return on the investment. The time for children’s 
performances is always a matter for discussion and must, to some extent, be governed 
by local conditions. After thought and study of the situation our national policy leans 
towards a community night, preferably F ridz iy, when children are free from lessons 
and parents can accompany them to the theatre, share in the enjoyment and note the 
effect of the picture on the young audience. 

Although a Saturday performance seems logical, the exhibitor can usually depend on 
his Saturday patronage and is not very likely to consider any change of program. As 
for the extra, special, junior or children’s matinees, more have gone down to failure 
than have reached up to success. Then, too, those promoting these matinees have 
frequently resorted to featuring little children not much beyond the infant state, having 
them sing in piping voices that do not carry much beyond the footlights and dancing 
on shaking little legs, a performance to make the thoughtful wonder as to the under- 
standing and intelligence of the promoters. It is undoubtedly a bewildering experience 
for the youngster and not the proper preparation for a simple and wholesome life. 

In the list submitted below, there is ample material for community nights or for 
those who prefer the matinees. Few pictures can be listed for juveniles as the producer 
works almost entirely from the adult point of view, and places on the shoulders of 
parents the responsibility for the presence of children in movies. But now that business 
sentiment is beginning to recognize the commercial importance of juveniles, perhaps 
more pictures, as in the case of “Peter Pan” will be specially made and released for 
their benefit. So, Motion Picture Chairmen of the National Congress, use your energy 


and intelligence to secure in return for the “real cash money” of the children, clean 
and entertaining programs. 


——- (A) “Kosher Kitty Kelly” (Nat Carr and Vera 
ei . J ; : Gordon)—Film Booking Office. 
Alaskan Adventures” (Art Young)—Pathé. “One Minute to Play’ (Red Grange)—R. C. 
“Code of the North West” (Sandow—Police Picture Corp. ns 
Dog)—Asso. Exhibitors. “Sacred Promise” (Yiddish Story by Vilma 


ie Bice Players)—Aywon. 

Hold That Lion” (Douglas MacLean and “Subway Sadie” (Dorothy Mackail and Jack 
Constance Howard)—Famous Players. Mulhall)—First National 

“It Must Be Love” (Colleen Moore)—First “Take It From Me” (Reginald Denny)— 
National. Universal. 
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“The Amateur Gentleman” (Dick Barthel- 
mess and Dorothy Dunbar)—First National. 
“The Better ’Ole” (Syd Chaplin)—Warner 
Bros. 

“The Man Nobody 
Bruce Barton)—Pathé. 

“The Unknown Cavalier” (Ken Maynard and 
Kathleen Collins)—First National. 

“The Waning Sex” (Norma Shearer 
Conrad Nagel)—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

“Winning the Futurity’ (Cullen Landis and 
Clara Horton)—Chadwick Pict. 

“You'd Be Surprised” (Raymond Griffith )— 
Famous Players. 

WESTERN: 

“Texas Streak” (Hoot Gibson)—Universal. 
ADULTS: 

“Bardelys the Magnificent” (John Gilbert and 
Eleanor Boardman)—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
‘““Beau Geste” (Ronald Colman and Alice 
Joyce)—Famous Players. 


Knows” (Subtitles by 


and 
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“Diplomacy” (Blanche Sweet and Neil Ham- 
ilton)--Famous Players. 

“Forlorn River’ (Jack Holt and Arlette 
Marchal)—Famous Players. 

“Marriage License” (Alma Reubens 
Walter Pidgeon) —Wm. Fox. 

“Men of Steel” (Milton Sills and Doris Ken- 
yon)—First National. 

“Nell Gwyn” (Dorothy Gish)—Paramount. 

“Paradise” (Betty Bronson and Milton Sills) 
—First National. 

“Risky Business” (Vera Reynolds and Kenneth 
Thomson)—Cinema Corp. of America. 

“The Scarlet Letter” (Lillian Gish and Lars 
Hansen )—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

“Tin Gods” (Thomas Meighan and Renee 
Adoree)—Famous Players. 

“You'd Be Surprised’ (Raymond Griffith)— 
Famous Players. 
SHORT REELS—COMEDIES: 

“Finding His. Job”—Pathe. 


and 








Program Section 
December 


HE meetings of all associations should reflect the Christmas spirit, and a 

party or pageant should be included in every program—something which 

parents, teachers and pupils may take part in and enjoy together. Send 
for the “Christmas Book” of the Playground and Recreation Association (35 
cents, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City), which gives ways for home, school, 
church and community to observe a merry and neighborly Yuletide, and contains 
a Christmas party, a pageant, a carnival, a plan of community caroling, and a 
list of plays, pageants and music. If you want also a regular program, have 

Community Singing—old Christmas carols. Choose lively tunes. Sing 

briskly. 
In the High School Association read Mr. Morgan’s fine paper, “Education 
as a Career,” and have it discussed by two teachers. Have two students speak 
for ten minutes each on why they would and would not like to be a teacher— 
one affirmative, one negative. 

In the Grade School Association read and discuss “Posture and Health,” 
organize a Safety Council if you have none, or select one of the Christmas arti- 
cles in the next issue. 

But adjourn your meeting in time to play some games and wish each other 


cA -Merry Christmas 


THE CoLLEGE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


Community Singing—Christmas Carols. 
Address by College Chaplain—The Christmas Spirit throughout the College Year. 


Presidents of Student Organizations tell of the work of their associations, 10 minutes 
each. 


Social Hour—Games or Folk Dancing in which all may join. 
The Pre-School Circle. See Page 147 or 148. 
The Study Circle. See Page 109 or 145. 
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The ‘Round Table 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA SPRAGUE MASON 





and most successful City Councils. 





We are fortunate this month to be able to present a fine description of one our largest 
Mrs. William E. Byers, President of the City Council 
of Parents and Teachers, Kansas City, Missouri, has given a good idea of the organiza- 
tion and functioning of a Council which represents 21,112 members and has been growing 
in influence since it started eleven years ago.—M. S. M. 








City Councils 


RY ANNA B. 


BYERS 


President, Kansas City Council of Parents and Teachers 


ITY COUNCILS have come to occupy a 
very definite place in the successful 
working out of Congress ideals. 

They are a natural outgrowth of rapid in- 
crease in membership especially in the larger 
towns and cities. As more and more local 
units were formed it became increasingly 
evident that, from the standpoint of efh- 
ciency and results, some sort of a central 
organization doing a related work and 
operating under a common educational sys- 
tem was absolutely essential. So the City 
Council was formed, the real purpose of 
which is to further the work of the National 
Congress and to assist the local associations 
in the town or city. 


ADVANTAGES 


The advantages of such an organization 
are many and as varying as community 
needs. Among others three are outstand- 
ing: 

1. It brings all local associations into 
closer relationship. 

2. It renders invaluable service in fos- 
tering the spirit of co-operation between 
individual associations and school author- 
ities. 

It affords a medium through which 
to secure united action when some general 
public movement related to Congress 
work is involved. 

Every City Council should have a con- 
stitution and by-laws suited to local needs, 
prepared and adopted with the objects of 
the national congress in mind. A Council 


has no legislative or administrative rights 
over a local circle and is not a “member” 
of the Congress although its members are, 
individually. 

THE KANSAS CITY COUNCIL 
After operating as a Conference for two 

years, the Kansas City Council was organ- 
ized in 1915 and now has a membership of 
21,112. At first only local Presidents were 
permitted to attend its meetings. Later 
elective officers and chairmen of standing 
committees of local associations were in- 
cluded in membership. 

As the work grew it became necessary to 
formulate a more systematic plan of opera- 
tion and as a result of much thought the 
departmental plan was adopted with great 
success even before it came into use in the 
national organization. 

There are five Departments in the 
Kansas City Council: 

1. The Education Department, includ- 
ing chairmanships in Parent Education, 
Literature, Program, Founder’s Day 
R: re Fine Arts and Citizenship. 

The Department of Home, includ- 

a Mutual Help, Home Making and 

Health. 

3. The Pre-School Department, in- 
cluding Promotion and the Speakers’ 
Bureau. 

4. Department of Social Service, in- 
cluding Boy’s and Girl’s Social Service, 
Juvenile Protection, Better Films, Re- 
creation and Safety. 
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5. The Department of Efficiency, in- 
cluding Membership, Standard of Excel- 
lence, Reception, High School Extension 
and Publicity. 


There is also a Ways and Means Chair- 
manship but this is a Non-Departmental 
Committee. 

Each Department is in charge of a 
Director, one who has had experience in 
serving on the Executive Committee, and 
whose duty it is to assist the chairmen in 
the development of their work. ‘These 
chairmen in turn call meetings with the 
corresponding local association chairmen 
and thus the work becomes unified through- 
out the city. 

This year the emphasis is being placed on 
departments rather than chairmenships. A 
series of departmental conferences has been 
planned with the corresponding chairmen of 
the circles. Each conference will be an all 
day meeting and will include prominent 
speakers on subjects pertaining to the work 
of that Department, reports, round table 
and luncheon. 


Because of the rapid growth of pre- 
school, grade and high school work with 
their varied interests, the general Council is 
being outgrown and for some years study 
has been given to a plan to divide it into 
three separate units functioning under one 
central organization. Investigations along 
this line are now in progress but it is yet too 
early to make any definite statements as to 
results in this connection. 


An Advisory Board of five members in- 
cluding past presidents of the Council, has 
met a real need in Kansas City. ‘This 
Board acts in an advisory capacity only. 
Upon request it counsels with the president, 
directors and executive committee and will 
assist the local units in solving difficult prob- 
lems of administration. 


Downtown office headquarters will be 
found a great convenience, especially in the 
larger cities. ‘This gives a feeling of per- 
manency and affords a meeting place for 
committees. Here can be assembled na- 
tional literature suitably displayed, bulle- 
tins, magazines relating to child welfare, 
and a small library may be started. 
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PROJECTS 


As a Council grows and becomes firmly 
established, it will feel the desire to take up 
some special project, something which will 
contribute to a real need in its units or com- 
munity. Scholarship funds, establishment 
and maintenance of municipal play grounds, 
clothing bureaus, furnishing of a children’s 
ward in free hospitals, supplying milk and 
hot lunches to undernourished school chil- 
dren and other worthy projects are being 
supported by Councils in various places. 

Kansas City has what is known as the 
Mary Harmon Weeks Scholarship Founda- 
tion, an incorporated body organized for 
the purpose of keeping worthy boys and 
girls in school who would otherwise be de- 
prived of that privilege. It is financed by 
gifts from the local associations and one- 
fourth the net profits of the Council. In 
the four years it has been in operation, one 
hundred and twenty-five scholarships, a- 
mounting to over seven thousand dollars, 
have been granted. This scholarship is 
named in honor of Mrs. E. R. Weeks, first 
Corresponding Secretary of the National 
Congress of Mothers, and the mother of 
parent-teacher work in Missouri. Mrs. 
Weeks is a life member of the Kansas City 
Council Executive Committee and also 
serves on the Advisory Board. 

A second project is our Parent-Teacher 
Bulletin which made its first appearance in 
May, 1919, at which time the National 
Congress met for its twenty-third conven- 
tion in Kansas City. The need of some 
printed form of communication arose natur- 
ally. Because of limitations of membership, 
only a small proportion of local circles 
could attend Council meetings where verbal 
reports and recommendations were made. 
The solution was the Parent-Teacher Bulle- 
tin and we feel it is the tie that binds. The 
expense of publication is met by advertise- 
ments, all of the highest class. The Bulle- 
tin is more than self supporting, adding as 
it does substantially to the support of the 
Council. This Bulletin in no way takes 
the place of the CH1LD WELFARE Maca- 
ZINE or the State publication. 

Appreciating the unbounded possibilities 
of the radio the Kansas City Council early 
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availed itself of this medium to spread the 
message of child welfare. ‘Talks and pro- 
grams were broadcast twice a month and 
proved to be of great service to small towns 
and rural districts. 


HELPS TO LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 

The question may be asked ; in what ways 
can a ownctt give help to individend asso- 
ciations ? and the answer is: 

1. Through its Council meetings where 
reports are given, where an open forum 
affords opportunity for exchange of ideas 
and where questions involving child wel- 
fare of city, state and national importance 
are discussed. 

2. Through Departmental and chair- 
men’s meetings where the work pertain- 
ing to that particular department or com- 
mittee is discussed and plans are made for 
its successful development. 

3. Through Program and Speakers’ 
Bureau Service. While each unit should 
be encouraged to plan its own programs, 
nevertheless there are many times when 
it will call upon the Council for help. 
The Speakers’ Bureau should always 
have a list of good speakers ready for 
these calls and should be prepared to give 
help in planning constructive programs. 

4+. Through conferences with the Ad- 
visory Board when matters of policy are 
involved and difficult problems of admin- 
istration arise. 

Kansas City also offers a free course in 
parliamentary law to all local executive 
committees caring to avail themselves of 
such opportunity, and conducts, in co-opera- 
tion with the State University, credit and 
non-credit courses in Parent Education. 


POLICIES 

The Kansas City Council is auxiliary to 
no other organization, either civic, educa- 
tional or political, but it co-operates with 
all movements for child welfare, offering as 
it does a channel through which a vast 
section of public opinion may be reached 
and influenced. It finds that adhering 
strictly to its policy of endorsing principles, 
but not individuals, is a wise course. The 
Kansas City Council has been fortunate in 
having from the very first the hearty sup- 
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port of the Board of Education. ‘The co- 
operation has been true co-operation in every 
sense of the word. ‘The Council makes no 
effort to dictate policies to the Board 
Education. 

The influence of the Council in the 
city is not without weight. When civic or 
educational movements are under discussion 
or some new project of city-wide interest 
is being considered, the Council is one of 
the organizations whose support is most 
eagerly sought. 

FINANCES 

The question of how a Council can 
finance itself is always one of interest. It 
may be done by stated dues paid by the 
local units; by giving lecture and concert 
series, by plays, entertainments and parties. 
A Ways and Means Committee will usually 
decide the method. 

Because it has been found to be success- 
ful, a Spring Frolic has come to be an 
almost established custom in Kansas City 
and is eagerly anticipated by every school 
child. An amusement park is taken over 
for a day and is made a happy playground 
for the children, parents and_ teachers. 
Mothers act as safety workers at all con- 
cessions, a first class orchestra furnishes free 
dance music for high school students, prizes 
are awarded for various games and stunts 
and a free circus ticket and two concession 
tickets are given to every child. At the 
noon hour hot coffee with cream is served 
free by local concerns. All of this, includ- 
ing admission, for only ten cents! The 
proceeds of this Frolic and the profits from 
the Parent Teacher Bulletin finance the 
Council for the year. This Council operates 
on the Budget system. 


VOLUNTEER SERVICE 

It is hardly necessary to say that Council 
work means unselfish service, constant study 
and tireless effort. -The officers, directors 
and chairmen must keep in close touch with 
state and national work and guide the units 
in adapting it to local conditions. They 
must hold themselves in readiness at all 
times to assist whenever, wherever and 
however their help is needed. There are 
no paid workers. 
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EDITORIAL 





HE tempest over the arraignment of 

the morals of college boys and girls 

by one of their own number, Wilfred 
O. Cross, has somewhat subsided and calls 
for editorial comment only because it seems 
to have left the atmosphere no clearer in its 
recession. 

There are undoubtedly in every college, 
coeducational and otherwise, a certain num- 
ber of young people whose background 
lacks spiritual culture or strength, and who 
violate the principles of temperance and of 
modesty. But what Mr. Cross seems to 
have overlooked in his “findings” is that 
there are something like ten college students 
to one of the former generation. In any 
other group so suddenly enlarged we should 
expect to find a tremendous increase in the 
percentage of persons of low character ; why 
should we not find the same percentage in 
In former gener- 
ations practically only those who wanted an 
education went to college; now it is re- 
garded as a social venture by many students 
whose ideal is a good time rather than study. 
Among these there must inevitably be num- 
bers whose ideals are low, whose minds are 
not occupied with lessons and who love to 
be called “flaming youth” and live up to 
the name. Young people whose home sur- 
roundings have made them fastidious in 
taste and honorable in principle are as safe 
in college as in an office or a kitchen 
no more so. 


those who go to college? 





and 
After all, it depends upon 
how we prepare them at home for their 
ventures abroad, for we cannot always be 
with them. 


An important contribution to the study 
of Moral Weaknesses in the Present Social 
Order has been made by Northwestern Uni- 
versity, based on the results of a question- 
naire sent to 500 leaders. This covers a 
large field but there is room on this page 
tor only one division—that in regard to 
Family Relationships. This reads as fol- 
lows: 

Marrying when unfit for parenthood ; 





when having mental weakness or transmit- 
able physical weakness. Basing marriage 
upon physical or sensual desires. Making 
no serious attempt to adjust oneself to mar- 
riage relationship. Allowing other inter- 
ests to weaken conjugal love. 

Under Neglecting Parental Responsibili- 
ties we have: 

Requiring no filial obedience and respect 
for parental authority. Giving no sex edu- 
cation in the home. Providing no home rec- 
reation and entertainment. Failure to main- 
tain the home circle. A study of these 
topics might well comprise a whole year’s 
work for a Parent-Teacher Association. 


There is a movement on foot to make 
Thanksgiving Day one for taking stock of 
our civic and patriotic blessings, a day for 
examination of what it means to sing “Our 
Country, ‘tis of Thee,” and to discover 
what part we ourselves are taking in mak- 
ing it a land of opportunity and peace, of 
freedom and justice. 

The time has long passed in America 
when the turkey on the table signifies a relig- 
ious rejoicing over victorious escape from 
starvation and the day, except in a few 
communities where church service is still a 
part of its celebration, has become merely 
one of feasting and a preparation for a 
dyspeptic Friday. We might try vitalizing 
it by this new plan. 


Armistice Day and memories of our 
dead; memories of exaltation, of fears, of 
victory and of terrible silence. The poppies 
that we buy on the streets today remind us 
of those that grow between the crosses, row 
on row that mark their place. To those 
who still grieve and to those who have 
given their best years and feel that the 
world has forgotten their sacrifice, we give 
our unstinted love and gratitude, and we 
pledge our united force to carry on their 
effort to make the world safe for democracy. 


M. L. L. 











The Study Circle 


Conducted by 
Grace E. Crum, National Chairman of Study Circles 





The aim of the study circle committee is to present program outlines and study 
material to parents of children of school age for the purpose of developing an educated 
parenthood. As the teacher fits himself for his task, so the parent must prepare himself 
to understand the nature and the needs of the child, and one of the best means to bring 
about an enlightened parenthood is through the study circle. 





HROUGH this section of the magazine, 

your chairman comes in contact with 

your study circle. If you have suc- 
cesses, let other circles profit by them; if 
you have questions, please send them in. 
Let us, each month, discuss real, live prob- 
lems. We hope to make this department 
serve a need. We invite suggestions as to 
ways in which we can make these outlines 
more adaptable to the study circle group. 
Your chairman, each week, attends the 
Berkeley Study Circle, joins in the discus- 
sion, and prepares the topics assigned, not 
only that she may derive benefit therefrom, 
but also that she may have the personal 
touch of work being done. 

Some who would make excellent study 
circle leaders are timid in accepting the re- 
sponsibility, because they feel that they have 
not had the necessary training and cannot 
give satisfactory answers to many parental 
problems. Even an expert in child training 
does not pretend to answer all the specific 
questions of the mother. He knows that 
there are many angles of the situation to be 
considered, before he can give a satisfac- 
tory solution. At best, he can only give 
general principles and leave the application 
of them to the parent. A mother’s own 
experience is the basic foundation in work- 
ing with children. In the study of the 
books included in these outlines, we will, 
therefore, seek for the general principles of 
child training and determine how they may 
be applied in our own homes. 

The authors of ““Wholesome Childhood” 
consider the child up to the age of fourteen 
years, giving a great deal of attention to 
the pre-school child. It is recommended 


that both the pre-school and the grade 
mothers take up the study of this text. The 
principles which apply in early childhood 
hold throughout child life. One educator 
recently said, “The study of the pre-school 
child is the hot spot in pedagogy today.” 
If we have pre-school children, we are to be 
congratulated that we may begin during 
these important years to guide them in right 
habits, both physical and mental. If we 
have grade children, we must determine 
whether their training during these pre- 
school years has been based on sound prin- 
ciples, before we can proceed intelligently. 
It may be that we may have to undo 
some of the mistakes we have made, and 
if our ten-year-old youngster persists in 
acting like a six-year-old, we may, for the 
time being, have to treat him like a six- 
year-old. We must realize, however, that 
“it is impossible to pick up a grade school 
child from six years up and make it over, 
without paying the price of the neglect in 
those years before school begins.” Intelli- 
gent training of the pre-school child is sim- 
ply laying a sure foundation for commend- 
able behavior and right habits in the older 
child. “Give me the child for the first 
seven years and you may have him for the 
remainder of his life,” and “Train up a 
child in the way he should go and when he 
is old he will not depart from it,” are say- 
ings based upon fundamental child study 
principles. Because of the great importance 
of the early years, and to give us a basis 
for continued study, we hope that “Whole- 
some Childhood” will be widely read by all 
those interested in child training. 


. 
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Questions and Answers 


Question. Will you please advise what you consider the best way to get members 
of a one year old Parent-Teacher Association interested in a real study circle? Meet- 
ings are to be held in the evenings, with the fathers and children present. Mrs. D. 

Answer. In order to interest your members in a study circle, invite prospective 
members to a social evening. Bring some magazines containing child study articles, 
and read one of them or ask members to report on them at the next meeting. Discuss 
plans for study. Investigate the study outlines in the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
Suggested topics for the fathers are, “The Father as Pal to his Son,” “How I Share in 
My Son’s Leisure Time.” Provide a separate room for the children with supervision. 
The study hour must have an atmosphere conducive to concentrated thought. It is not 
best to discuss children’s problems before them. In your own home you may discuss 
children’s problems with them. 

Question. Please tell us what to study. Very few of us in this small rural place 
have had a university education. I wonder if we can find a leader who feels competent 
to preside over a study circle? I am sorry to admit there are a few who will object to 
study. Mrs. C. 

Answer. For the first few meetings read “School and Home,” by Angelo Patri. 
Each chapter in this book is complete within itself, and is made up largely of a number 
ot short interesting stories. Call your group together to get acquainted and to discuss 
plans. Do not feel that you must have a strong leader. While a competent leader is 
to be sought, the group should feel that theirs is the responsibility, and all should work 
together. A strong leader without co-operation cannot insure success. Write your 
district or state chairman and ask if she cannot arrange a series of radio talks by experts 
on subjects of interest to your group. If such a course could be arranged, “radio” study 

circles could be organized in many sections. We are hoping that radio programs will 


help solve the rural study circle prob lems. Such programs have proved a great success 
in a number of the states. 











Study ‘Program I 
This is the second of a series of outlines based on 


~Wothers and Children 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 








The Background of Our Children’s Lives 


Chapter 2. THE INVOLUNTARY ZULU 
Relate the story of Jack. 

2. Why does the author call Jack the involuntary Zulu? 

3. Who shall care for the child—the mother, the nursery, or the nurse-maid ? 
See “Wholesome Childhood” by Groves and Groves. Pages 8-10. 

4. It is brought out in this chapter that since Jack is blamed by adults, he prob- 
ably will become, by the time he is ten, shy and bashful or brazen and calloused. 
Does this coincide with your experience? Discuss. 

5. One of children’s rights is the same courteous treatment which we accord to 
adults. What are the benefits to the child used to courteous treatment? 
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When a child is learning to talk what phrases does he remember best? Page 23. 
7. Prof. James says that if we willfully whistle gaily when we feel gloomy, it 
will make us more cheerful. Page 25. In the same manner does not habitual cour- 
teous speech make it harder for evil impulses to reach expression? 
8. Good or bad speech exercises a real influence on the formation of character. 
Discuss. Page 26. 
‘Language can only be acquired by living with and in it. The child’s arithme- 
tic reflects his teacher. His speech reflects his mother.” Page 27. Enlarge upon this. 
10. The capacity of the child to adequately express himself aids in understanding 
him. How may the mother help the child to acquire a clear medium of expression ? 
Page 28. 


11. “We can only help the child to help himself.” How may this be done? 


Chapter 3. MORAL THERMOMETERS 


1. Explain what the author means by a moral thermometer. 
2. A standard of ethics must be evolved with difficulty out of human intelligence 
and conscience. Page 32. How have we obtained our present standard of ethics? 

3. In our association with children how may we determine the real significance 
of anv given act? Pages 32-33. 

+. The state of our nerves may cause us to regard a child’s action as right at one 
time and wrong at another. How may we take ourselves in hand and be consistent 
in our judgment? Page 32. 

Discuss the importance of both the father and the mother co-operating to bring 
about uniform standards in the home. Should parents discuss the evil of the child’s 
wrong doing before him? Should one parent interfere when the other is correcting 
the child ? 

6. Every tather and mother should determine what they consider good and bad, 
or wholesome and unw holesome conduct in children. Page 36. Should the children 
be called into such a conference ? 

. Why is the father sometimes more apt to view the family life in a truer 
sichigteiiel than the mother? Page 37. 

8. Childish actions can be divided broadly into three classes: 

Actions consciously directed toward a wrong end. 
Actions consciously directed toward a good end. 
Actions without definite conscious purpose. 

According to the above division how would you classify dirty hands, upsetting 
the ink, not telling the truth, impoliteness ? 

9, Make a scale of actions graduating from bad: to good. The author’s scale is: 

Bad acts, cruelty; teasing; meanness—allowing someone else to suffer for one’s 
action; untruthfulness intended to deceive, not fancy ; selfishness; lack of consideration 
tor others. 

Neutral acts, carelessness, good or bad manners. 

Virtues. Impulses to conquer one’s own egotism. 

10. What may cause the child to engage in each of the above acts? In the case 
of a wrong act what is the remedy? 

11. “We must steady ourselves by mental reference to a constant and immutable 
standard.’ Does the child soon recognize our consistency or inconsistency ? 


The December lesson will be based on Chapters IV, V, VI. 





NoTE.- The the term “moral” is much misused owing to different shades of meaning. Let us use the 


term “moral” in much the same sense as we use the term “wholesome.” Our text is full of epigrams. 
Let us look for them, 
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Study Program II 
This the second of a series of outlines based on 


Wholesome Childhood 


BY GROVES AND GROVES 








Principles. The author states that ‘Wholesome Childhood” is a book of prin- 
ciples rather than rules. In studying this text, let us take as our task the seeking out 
of these principles which underlie the discussion. 


CHAPTER ONE 
The Foundation Period—First Six Months. Pages 1-20 


1. Discuss the advantages of the expectant mother consulting an obstetrician six 
months before the arrival of the baby. 


2. What are the baby’s needs? 

3. Review how you obtain, or hope to obtain quiet and regularity for your baby. 
+. What are the baby’s activities for the first six months. 

< 


. Who shall care for the baby? the mother, the day nursery, or a nursemaid ? 
Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of each. 

6. In leading the baby away from a bad habit, the author suggests transference 
of interest, pages 14-18. Cite spécine cases given by the author and from your own 
experience. Name other ways of helping the baby to form good habits. 

Il. SUMMARY 
Baby's needs 

a. Regularity in feeding, sleeping, elimination. 

b. Cleanliness. 

c. Quiet comfort. 

d. Love. 

e. Protection from fear of falling, loud noises, tones of voice which indicate dis- 
»leasure. 

Baby's activities 

a. Reflex and random movements. 

b. Discovery of hands, toes, ete. 
\id to good habit formation 

a. Regularity, see ‘“Baby’s needs” above. 

b. Stressing desired, not undesired, mode of behavior. 

c. Transference of interest. 

References : 

Study Outline, Child Welfare Magazine, June, 1926, page 622. 

Arnold Gesell, ““Uhe Pre-School Child.” 

Jessie C. Fenton, “A Practical Psychology of Babyhood.” 

Mrs. Max West, “Pre-natal Care,” U.S. Department of Labor Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Max West, “Infant Care,” U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


The December lesson will cover Chapter II. ‘The Period of Discovery.” 
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Parents and the Pre-School Child 


First-Year 


Missouri State Chairman, 


Talks for Pre- 


BY EVELYN 


School Circles 
D. COPE 
Pre-School Circles 





HE relationship of the 
parents to the pre- 
school child is probably 


Attitudes of Mind. 
Power of Love. 


to strive to do and be their 
best, to put aside personal 
feelings and prejudices tor 


the most important factor in Sincerity. the good of the child. They 
his development. Indeed it ~<e-volbe naa owe it to him not to bias his 
very largely determines his Sideline little mind, to give him a fair 
personality. It molds his Confidence. chance. It is well for us to 


mind and ethics. His future 





mirror to our- 





hold up a 





happiness and the develop- 
ment of his character depend much on the 
early inner attitudes created in the home 
through the relationship existing between 
father, mother and child. ‘These attitudes 
will largely determine whether he will find 
his place or be a misfit in society. Much of 
the beauty of life passes us by because we 
as children developed attitudes and prej- 
udices that are a constant handicap to the 
fullest development of our inherent powers. 

Childhood is the time of supreme oppor- 
tunity for the parents and it so soon passes. 
Love is the great motive power of life. The 
first love of the child goes to his parents. 
Here lies the secret. Father and mother are 
perfect, in the eyes of the little child. In 
the early years they are his public and the 
home is his entire world. ‘To them is given 
the task of maintaining this love relationship 
in the life of the child. 

We learn from those we love and trust. 
The child is highly teachable. His plastic 
mind is capable of receiving the most deli- 
cate impressions. Every contact with the 
parents makes an impress on his brain. 
Little children are very alert. We deceive 
ourselves more often than we deceive our 
children. ‘They see and understand with 
an uncanny clearness of vision. How often 
the parents say, “Oh, he is so little; he does 
not understand.” ‘He does not know.” 
But he does. The child draws his own con- 
clusions and they are surprisingly correct. 

Because of love and natural imitativeness, 
the child imitates his father and mother. 
Here is the great opportunity for parents 


selves and behold the reflec- 
The artist must have 
the material world 
realm of spirit. 


his model in 
and his ideal in the 
Much more so the little 
child, who needs something to look up 
to, takes the parents as his model. He 
brings to them his love and devotion, and 
looks up to them with trustful eyes. 
Consider the effect of good bad ex- 
ample on the part of the parents. ‘The 
child is very responsive to the atmosphere 
in which he lives and the example set by 
those about him. He develops the attitude 


tion. 


of the home. 

Young fathers and mothers in the ecstasy) 
of parenthood love to teach their children. 
In order to do so however they must first 
sit at the feet of childhood to learn. Little 
children do their best; we, our worst. 
‘The child is wax to receive 
to hold impressions.” 


otten, 
and granite 
Too frequently the 
parent and child are strangers. But his 
ways of thinking and feeling are under- 
standable to those who study him. Oh, for 
a better and more sympathetic understand- 
ing of little children! No riches, no elegant 
home or family prestige can be to the child 
what that rare gift of understanding would 
be. If he were understood he could be 
taught self-control. He could develop fully 
and freely those tendencies that make for 
nobility of character, could be guided away 
from ill temper, insincerity and selfishness. 
“Every child has the right to be well born.” 
So also has every child the right to be under- 
stood, to be studied with prayer in the heart. 

First of all the child is an individual; 
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he is not a projection of the parents. ‘The 
influences which have helped to make him 
are possibly thousands of years old. He is 
the product of all the generations of the 
past. He 

”” 
days. 


‘is the sum of all our yester- 
Therefore, parents do not own him. 
They are the trustees of this priceless herit- 
age of the ages. He can be made worthy 
of the past and can make a contribution to 
the future. How much can the trustee, the 
parent, do with this life that it may bring 
return in 
‘Treat the rational being. Be 
just. Avoid talking down to him, but treat 
him as an equal. Help him to develop his 
inner courage and his creative energy. 
Make his world rich, full and varied. 
Lite proceeds on a basis of stimulus and 
response. ‘The child is influenced by every 
situation in which he finds himself. 
son said, 
met.”’ 


a large service and character? 


child as a 


Tenny- 
“I am a part of all that I have 
It we are kind and generous we may, 
feel sure that we will stimulate like qu: alities 
in him. If we nag and punish unjustly, 
we may expect him to respond with feelings 


of resentment. If we adopt a rational line 


ot conduct we know that it promotes a 
serene, contented mind. 
Parents have it within their power to 


make the environment of the child almost 
what it should be. They may set the stage 
where the drama of childhood is en: eal. 
Is there harmony, beauty and light, or is the 
play sometimes a tragedy >> Do parents re- 
move obstacles, pitfalls and irritations which 
would block the development of wholesome 
initiative and worthy ambition? Heredity 
determines the powers of the seed, but en- 
vironment determines what shall become of 
them. Good 


stones. 


seed cannot among 
Place the child in happy congenial 
surroundings. Nurture him with love and 
Develop his desirable ten- 
thoughtfulness, 


grow 


encouragement. 


dencies, such as patience, 
Watch for the mani- 
festations of undesirable traits, anger, fear, 


jealousy. 


willingness to do. 


Guide and help him to eliminate 
these, that through patience and persever- 
ance he may eventually become master of 
himself. He should have the benefit of our 
experience in order that he may know how 


+ 


to avoid unnecessary blunders. 
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Children are individuals. No two are 
exactly alike and they cannot all be molded 
on the same pattern. Some children are 
sensitive, others aggressive. Where one 
child learns quickly, another grasps more 
slowly, and so on in endless variation. Chil- 
dren in the same family may differ widely 
from each other. It follows that they must 
be dealt with according to their needs. As- 
sist each child at the point where it needs 
help and then learn the lesson of “hands 
off.” Parents too often are guided by over- 
eagerness to have the child be what they 
want, regardless of his individual inheri- 
tance and tendencies. We are dealing with 
raw material of many and varied kinds. 
Permit a maximum unfoldment of individ- 
ual possibilities, so long as they are de- 
sirable and do not interfere with the 
rights of others and our accepted moral 
standards. 

Above all, cultivate confidence. Be 
friends with the child. In conversation in 
the home and at meal time, be companion- 
able. Be his companion in play. Encour- 
age his efforts to do what is expected of 
him. ‘Then be not too sparing in words of 
approval. Appreciation of a task well done 
far more than promised rewards or 
threats of punishment. Happy and fortun- 
ate is the child who can take his cherished 
hopes, his little mistakes, his disappoint- 
ments, his many, many questions of how 
and why and wherefore, to father and 
mother, knowing they will neither ridicule, 
nor frown,—but understand. As the years 
go on and these little ones enter the kinder- 
garten, the upper grades and then pass into 
that fascinating but incomprehensible age 
of adolescence this confidence will be the 
guiding star of their lives. Let us not for- 
get, however, that it must be established 
during the pre-school years. The child is 
mature enough even at that tender period 
of life to gain or to lose it forever. 

Parents need to be strong. They must 
be true to the highest within them and 
loyal to the promptings of the spirit, that 
they may say to this little child: 

“Tam... only a fellow traveler of whom 

you asked the .way ; 
I pointed ahead.” 


does 
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Questions for Study 


How does the home life affect the child? 
What do we mean by attitudes? 
What is the greatest power in the hands of the parent? 


Why does the child imitate? 


How long do parents hold the love of the child? 


Do we deceive our children? 


What is necessary in order to be able to teach small children? 
To whom does the child belong? 
What kind of stimuli should the child receive? 


What causes resentment? 


How can we develop originality? 
Why do children need various kinds of training? 
Why is confidence so important? 


The topic for the December study will be “Shaping the Pre-School Child's 


Habits.” 


The references for reading are: 
Books— 

Character Training in Childhood, Chap- 
ter 1, Pages 19-27. Chapter II, Pages 54- 
67. By Mary S. Haviland, Small, Maynard 
& Co., Boston, Mass. $2.00. 

Booklets— 

The Roots and Dispositions of Character. 

15 cents. 


Education of the Baby Until It Is One 


American Home Series, Abingdon Press, 
New York. Chicago. 


Habit Clinics for the Child of Pre-School 


Age. Their Organization and Practical 
Value. Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. Free. 
CHitD WELFARE MAGAZINE, June, 
1926. Habit Formation. Page 581. 
CHitp WELFARE Macazine, July, 


1926, The Mental Characteristics of the 





Year Old. 15 cents. Normal Child, Page 672. 
ee) 
State News 
Colorado A large Parent-Teacher Association chart 
THE STAR AND CHART SYSTEM pictures the membership of the 


The charts we have adopted are intended as 
a suggestive plan for increasing Parent-Teacher 
memberships throughout the state. 

In this system, each school room has its in- 
dividual “Room Chart,” bearing the names of 
the teacher and the parents of the children of 
that room. When the teacher pays her member- 
ship dues she places a silver star beside her 
name. As soon as a parent pays his dues, his 
child is permitted to place a star by the parent’s 
name—a blue one for the father, a red one for 
the mother. If the parent has several children 
in the school in other rooms, each child is per- 
mitted to place a star on the chart in his own 
particular room. When the room’s membership 
reaches the number apportioned to it by the 
membership chairman, a gold seal is affixed to 
the “Room Chart.” 


. a sectional plan. 


school as a 
It should be posted in the hall or in 
some conspicuous place where all may watch it 
grow. Once a week the school membership 
chairman checks up with the “Room Charts” to 
see how many new red and blue stars should 
be added opposite the various teachers’ names 
on the big Parent-Teacher Association “Mem- 
bership Chart.” When the state apportionment 
for the whole school is finally reached, a gold 
seal should be afhxed to the large chart to sig- 
nify this accomplishment. 


whole. 


Missouri 
The Southwest High School Parent-Teacher 
Association, of Kansas City, is organized under 
It has enjoyed the success 


which comes with having gained the active 


. 
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interest and co-operation of over seven hundred 
(700) patrons’ families. 

Each section organization has a committee 
consisting of a chairman from the section and 
a member for each of the other sections, four 
committees in all, which co-operate with the 
Kansas City Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations in furthering the following activities 
of the council: Mutual Help, Better Films, Fine 
Arts, Boys’ Welfare, Girls’ Welfare, and such 
other activities as may come before the section. 

The sectional meetings last an hour, from 2 
to 3 p. m., and are held once every other month. 
There is a 20-minute talk and question box, 
or open forum led by the principal. There are 
two 10-minute talks by members of the faculty 
—usually those who are teaching the students 
of the parents of the section addressed. There 
is a short takk or outline of general work of 
the organization and the meeting is adjourned. 
There is time given, of course, for the reading 
of the minutes and any new business. These 
meetings are interesting and worth while be- 
cause the senior parents are not bothered with 
freshman problems and vice versa. A _ social 
tea, for the purpose of introducing the mothers 
of each section to each other is given at the 
home of each president of a section early in 
the school year. The general meetings are at 
night, there is a general reception in the corri- 
dors and a good speaker talks on some subject 
vital to parents. General topics of interest and 
problems of the school are discussed. At least 
one, some times two, of the evening meetings 
are turned into parties for students, teachers 
and parents. At the first party at Southwest 
High over 1,800 persons were entertained. The 
party proved an innovation. It was colonial 
in detail, being given on the 20th of February. 
Dancing with parents as pals proved so success- 
ful that another party, a garden party, given 
for the patrons, teachers and students in honor 
of the seniors was planned for late in May. 
No charge is made at any party or meeting of 
the school, all expenses being met through 
parent-teacher funds, which are gained through 
the use of a budget system which asked a quota 
from each family of $3.00. The financial cam- 
paign is made by a finance committee of men. 

Each section co-operates with city, state and 
national work by choosing one particular phase 
of work, freshman section doing mutual help 
work, the chairman being of that section, and a 
committee of three being chosen, one from each 
of the other sections. The sophomore section 
does the better film work, the junior section the 
fine arts work and the senior section the boys’ 
and girls’ welfare work—all following the plan 
of the freshman section and thus correlating the 
program. 

THOSE 1.00 O’cLocK PARTIES 

The Parent-Teacher Association of Westport 
High School, Kansas City, is taking the lead in 
1 movement to regulate the social activities of 
high school pupils along lines which will safe- 
guard the students from the perils incident to 
parties without wise supervision and especially 
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A Complete 


MOTION 
PICTURE 


Service for 
Educational Groups 


Pathé are specialists in educational 
motion pictures. Schools, colleges, 
academies, or study groups of any kind 
can secure from Pathé accurate and 
valuable pictures covering, in great 
variety, virtually all of the principal 
branches of study that permit the use 
of motion pictures. 


European and American history, 
geography, current events, botany, 
foreign manners and customs, sports, 
exploration, science, zoology, religion, 
travel, industry—all these and other 
subjects can be given greatly increased 
interest and effectiveness by selections 
of pictures or complete courses from 
the exhaustive Pathé library. 


Largely through the conscientious 
and unremitting efforts of Pathé, 
motion pictures have become one of 
the most important developments in 
modern instruction. To obtain a clear 
idea of the remarkable scope of this 
valuable Pathé service, send TODAY 
for the catalog offered below. 


PaTHE ExcHancE, INc. 
35 WEST 45TH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me the complete catalogue 


describing all Pathé pictures suitable for 
study groups. 


Name. 


Address 
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from after-party which are in realits 
breakfasts. 

The association went on record in favor of 
chaperones for all parties of young people and 
especially of high school pupils. Such chap- 
erones may be either parents themselves or 
other suitable persons, though there is a strong 
sentiment in favor of a few parents volunteer- 
ing for this service at each function. 

Parents generally were blamed for much of 
the ground for criticism which undoubtedly ex- 
ists. 

Among the questions submitted to the meeting 
of the association was this: 

“Is it proper for young people, after attend- 
ing a party or dance, to go to the union station 
at one o'clock in the morning for something to 
eat?” 

One o'clock in the morning at the union sta- 
tion or any other place means a 2 or 3 o'clock 
arrival at home, and there can be but one 
answer as to the unwisdom of any such hours, 


suppers 


chaperoned or otherwise, for young people 
generally and particularly for high school 
pupils. 


As a general proposition, right-thinking boys 
will not expect to keep their girl friends out 
until any such hour. It might be ventured that 
really right-thinking girls will not stay out, 
night after night, until such hours. 

If there is not a voluntary remedying of such 
conditions, the remedy should be applied by 
those in authority over the young folks. Mak- 
ing all due allowances for the changed condi- 
tions of modern life and the departure from 
the so-called old-fashioned ideas of former 
generations, a halt must be called on _ the 
unrestricted liberty which is being abused by 
the boys and girls of today. 

Parents who are indifferent to these conditions 
must bear the principal share of the blame. Glar- 
ing derelictions of parental 
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Portland, the Parent-Teacher Service Shop. 
This shop has a three-fold purpose. It supplies 
a place where discarded clothing and household 
articles, which would otherwise be wasted, may 
be turned into channels of usefulness; it gives 
to people of limited means a chance to buy 
really good articles at a reasonable price and 
finally out of the small profits derived from 
these sales the work of the state organization is 
materially aided. 

The business is under the supervision of a 
board of five members, appointed by the state 
executive committee; the books are audited by 
the state auditing committee and money turned 
over to the state treasury four times per year. 

There is scarcely a house or a business firm 
in the state that does not have, from time to 
time, something that has ceased to be of value 
to the owner, but which can still be put to some 
useful purpose. Perhaps this is the very thing 
which some one else needs and is ready to pay 
a small sum for. These two classes would 
probably never get together as individuals, but 
through the medium of the service shop this can 
be accomplished without much effort or expense. 

Every Tuesday groups of women from the 
various districts meet at the school administra- 
tion- building to mend, make or remodel gar- 
ments from otherwise unsalable material given 
to the shop. This plan makes it possible for 
busy mothers or mothers not skillful at sewing 
to buy good garments for: their family that 
could not be bought new for a much bigger 
sum and many families go comfortably dressed 
because of this opportunity. 

To help others to help themselves, to conserve 
useful material, to contribute to the great educa- 
tional program sponsored by the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is a charity so great and 
a thrift movement so practical and far reaching 
that we have so far caught only a fleeting vision 

of its great possibilities. 





duty come to light very 
frequently in investigations 


of the activities of their 
children. 
Midnight ought to be 


very near the deadline for 
social activities and 3 
o’clock arrivals at home are 
beyond the pale of reason, 
if not of safety. 


Mrs. D. C. McCLunae. 


1. California 
Oregon 2. Illinois ... 
_ = . Michig 
THE PARENT-TEACHER 3. Michigan 
SERVICE SHOP *. Texas .... 
oe rat 5. New York 
BY MRS. J. F. CHAPMAN 6. Biicccert 
After more than a year's 7. Pennsylvania 
careful study the Ways and S. town ...... 
Means Committee of the 9. New Jersey 


Oregon Congress of Parents 10. Tennessee 
and Teachers, armed with 
the approval of the Na- 
tional Congress and _ the 
endorsement of the 1924 


state convention, opened 
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Circulation totals as of 
September 30, 


We say to the Parent- 
Teacher members, “This is 
your shop. Upon its success 
depends very largely the 
success of nearly every 
committee of your organiza- 
tion for most committees 
find their work handi- 
capped because of lack of 
funds. 

Support the shop, then, 


TEN 


PSs ae 1870 boost for it, visit it as 
ee eee 1601 either a contributor or a 
cedar areal 1238 customer, share its respon- 
ER wey 1139 sibilities and its benefits. 
5 igh ores 950 Other states are watching 
a iden ental 898 this project, for a sound 

Sears 825 financial program is the 

vine n'a 724 need in every state, and the 
Re bs ways and means committee 


of Oregon, backed by all 
loyal Parent-Teacher 
workers and their friends, 
have opened the way to 
solve this important prob- 
lem. 
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